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THE TAFT-HARTLEY repeal fight is drawing closer to 
the showdown stage. The Administration bill, 
which has the approval of the American Federation 
of Labor, has cleared the Senate and House Labor 
Committees. Labor is again calling for favorable 
action when the repeal measure gets to the floor. 
The enemies of labor, still full of tricks, have an- 
nounced that they will endeavor to ruin the bill 
with destructive amendments. Workers in every 
state are intently watching the moves in Congress. 
They are watching to see whether their legislators 
will carry out or will ignore the unmistakable man- 
date of last November—the mandate for repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. It is believed that the 
Eighty-first Congress, unlike its unlamented pred- 
ecessor, will prove itself responsive to the will of 
the American people by passing the repeal bill. 


THE PRESIDENT'S National Conference on Indus- 
trial Safety, held in Washington last month, adopt- 
ed an “Action Now” program designed to reduce 
job injuries. The delegates agreed that the elim- 
ination of physical hazards is the first step in an 
effective safety program. In addition to reducing 
hazards through engineering or technological 
means, said a committee report, “each worker 
needs to be educated and trained so that his be- 
havior is reasonably safe at all times.” 


THIS YEAR'S Union Industries Show will be held 
in Cleveland, beginning May 18. The mammoth 
exposition will surpass its highly successful pred- 
ecessors, the A. F. of L.’s Union Label Trades 
Department promises. The Union Industries Show 
will fill the huge Cleveland Public Auditorium with 
outstanding exhibits. Tremendous throngs are ex- 
pected to look in on the show during its five-day run. 


IRVING BROWN, European representative of the 


American Federation of Labor, is the author of a 


significant article appearing in this issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. There is much food 
for thought in Mr. Brown’s essay. We recommend 
it to all who are interested in gaining a better 
understanding of the international labor scene and 
America’s vital relation thereto. 
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WEEKLY BENEFIT payments are provided for New 


York wage-earners who become ill or disabled while 
working or drawing unemployment insurance under 
a bill passed March 30 by the State Legislature 
Employers are required to provide the benefits 
either by purchase of insurance, by self-insurance 
or by setting up a welfare plan as part of a col- 
lective bargaining agreement. The employers are 
authorized to deduct one-half of one per cent a 
week, up to a maximum of thirty cents a week, 
from the pay of each employe to help defray the 
cost. The employers are responsible for the balance 


AXEL STRAND, leader of the Swedish Federation 
of Trade Unions, visiting the United States with 
a delegation of Swedish trade unionists, thinks that 
the United States could learn about social security 
from his country. “You Americans have higher 
wages and a greater choice of goods from which 
to select,’ Mr. Strand said at a meeting with 
A. F. of L. leaders in Chicago, “but the old-age 
pensions, health insurance and jobless pay pro- 
visions are stronger in Sweden.” 


WEST COAST reports indicate that more than 700, 


000 persons are unemployed in California, Oregon 
and Washington. The Pacific Coast unemploy- 
ment rate is much higher than that for the nation 
as a whole. Experts predict that some of the slack 
will be taken up by the seasonal rise in agricul- 
tural employment. Stagnation in the shipbuilding 
industry is responsible for a substantial portion of 
the unemployment total in the Far West. 


ACTORS EQUITY, A. F. of L. union of stage actors 
and actresses, is mapping a program to deal with 
the grave unemployment situation among thes 
pians. The union hopes to see many new job 
opportunities created in dozens of cities where the 
professional stage is now but a memory. 


MORE THAN FIFTY A. F. of L. educational and 
research directors met in New York last month 
at a conference sponsored by the Workers F.duca- 
tion Bureau, the A. F. of L.’s educational agency 
Various aspects of labor education were discussed 
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In the formation of our great Republic, 
the elements composing it had no confi- 
dence in its ultimate maintenance. It was 
only after the United States had demon- 

AMERICA’S ROLE IN POSTWAR EUROPE strated the ability of a government to rest 
upon the consent of the governed and to be 
successful in giving force, life and power to 

L.L.P.E. TODAY AND TOMORROW ; the expression of the sovereignty of that 
Republic that its function and influence 
were respected and confidence in it estab- 

FRANK MORRISON—A TRIBUTE lished. 

es: So it has been with the American Fed- 

= eration of Labor. About ten years after its 
ten SLAVERY OLD AND NEW formation, I remember, a labor paper in one 

iv the of its editorials criticized the American 

Federation of Labor, declaring that it was 

but “a rope of sand.” 

- Out of this “rope of sand” has come a 

— movement which the thinking men and 

5 Will women of the civilized world have come to 

cs that understand and appreciate for its continent- 
wide influence for the good of every man, 
woman and child and the people generally. 

There are some men who accuse us of 

a being slow. There are some who say we 

will have not made any progress at all. I say 
sid-age that there is not a country on the face of 
the globe where such advanced progress has 
been made in the interests of the toiling 
masses than has been made right here in 
the United States. 


: 700,- LET’S PUT MORE LIFE INTO UNION MEETINGS We propose to go onward and forward in 
the constant uplift mavement for those who 
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tent to be -helpful in carrying out the 
humanitarian purposes of poet and philos- 
LABOR NEWS BRIEFS....... ‘EERE Pee a Ren Ee FE 34 opher for human justice, for human free- 
dom, than the much misunderstood and 
much misrepresented organized labor move- 
ment. Samuel Gompers. 
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nploy- - toil, for those who are dependent upon the 
tiie THE PROFESSORS ARE AT IT AGAIN toilers, benefiting all the human family, 

4: 4 : regardless of what-position they occupy in 

> slack life. 
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JUNIOR UNION .. THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Office worker, a member of the 0O.E.1.U., 
earries her copy of labor's official magazine 
under her arm as she walks in the rain. 
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in Joslwar 


ILLIED victory in the late 
war was gained against an 
aggressor foe who was at- 
2 tempting not merely to con- 
fer in a military sense but also to 
apose his ideology on Europe and 
ie world. 
MThe Nazis were not concerned 
frely with attaining a military vic- 
ry to rectify borders or national in- 
Slices, or to satisfy certain extreme 
Mxpansionist and nationalistic aims. 
ir major objective was to reor- 
@nize Europe and eventually the 
brid on the basis of Nazi ideology. 
S World War II must thus be viewed 
part as an ideological struggle in- 
Slving profound economic, social 
id political changes with direct 
@ring on present-day Europe. The 
sent postwar situation is related 
pthat ideological conflict. 
The great mass of Europeans came 
Wirough this war and the resistance 
Mipvements against the Nazis with 
Meep convictions about not returning 
Me the past but of going forward to 
=a new deal” in the European social 
i economic structure. They be- 
Wed that this was a war of libera- 
bn not only from Nazi tyranny but 
internal, national forms of class 
pression. Resistance to the Nazis 
$ thus motivated not only by a 
of nationalism but also by a 
nse of social and class justice. 
Those who survived the nightmare 
Pthe war and lived for years in 
Pectation of the day of liberation 
ged for the ending of hostilities 
h would be the beginning of the 
ization of their wartime dreams. 
ever, a wide gap has developed 
Miween the hopes of the “little 
bople” as nurtured under the occu- 
Mtion and the reality of postwar 
Mtope. The psychological effects of 
ar disillusionment can only be 
Herstood by comparing these great 
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expectations of the 
masses and their pres- 
ent-day lot. The com- 
bination of psycho- 
iogical and economic 
depression robs the 
people of Europe of 
rational and normal 
criteria. And, of course, increases 
their receptivity to the siren calls of 
demagogues. 

This may explain why, in spite 
of the economic recovery already 
achieved in postwar Europe, there 
are vast areas of discontent. But this 
ideological aspect of postwar Europe 
must be kept clearly in view. The 
war aims of these “little people” can- 
not be ignored in considering Amer- 
ica’s role in postwar Europe. 

Nowhere can these issues be seen 
more readily and clearly than in the 
European labor movement which 
communism attempts to capture as 
the first and major prerequisite for 
eventual political and economic 
power. (Lenin, the founder of Rus- 


- sian Bolshevism, once said: “Trade 


unions are the schools for commu- 
nism.” ) 

It should be clear to anyone who 
has lived in Europe for the past few 


' years that the direction which the 


trade union and political labor move- 
ment takes will determine, in large 
measure, which way Europe will go 
in the ensuing struggle between de- 
mocracy and totalitarian dictatorship. 
The extent to which the trade unions 
of Europe can remain free and inde- 
pendent will be of decisive impor- 
tance in determining Europe’s future 
and checking the plans of the Com- 
inform. 

In several Eastern European coun- 
tries, the trade unions were captured 
by the Communist Party and its 
agents in order to attain and main- 
tain power. Once state power had 
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A. F. of L. Representative in Europe 


been achieved, these very selfsame 
instruments were incorporated into 
the state apparatus and stripped of 
any possible free or independent role 
in relation to the state. Labor be- 
came completely controlled through 
a system of compulsory and forced 
labor. The trade unionists act now 
as the major instrument in maintain- 
ing this system as well as guarantee- 
ing that the economic system becomes 
part and parcel of a totalitarian 
state—in other words, a single mo- 
nopoly which controls every eco- 
nomic, political and social aspect of 
the people’s lives. 

In Western Europe, Communist 
penetration of the trade unions aims 
at preventing economic recevery in 
order to guarantee political intabil- 
ity, which constitutes an absolute pre- 
requisite for eventual Ruz<‘r hopes 
of dominating the Eurey-  conti- 
nent. By attempting to conirol the 
major industrial and economic cen- 
ters of Western Europe through trade 
union power and control, the Rus- 
sians hope, at the very least, to deny 
to the West economic reconstruction 
and an eventual improvement of the 
standard of living. 


Trade unions in Eastern Europe 
have become the means of consoli- 
dating Communist Party power, while 
in Western Europe the Communists 
hope through their influence in the 
trade unions to deny power to the 
forces of democracy. The strategy 


-can be reduced to a very simple 


formula: in Eastern Europe, capture 
the trade (Continued on Page 27) 
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‘\ 71TH the Taft-Hartley repeal 
bill ready for action on the 
floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, A. F. of L. President Wil- 
liam Green last month called to Wash- 
ington 250 key A. F. of L. and 
L.L.P.E. leaders from every state in 
the union. 

In two action-packed days, March 
30 and 31, a double-barreled program 
of action was agreed upon. 

On the morning of the first day the 
A. F. of L. National Legislative Coun- 
cil quickly outlined to the delegates 
the present legislative situation in 
Washington and the need for public 
suport back home to muster enough 
votes to repeal Taft-Hartley. The 
meeting adjourned early so that the 
A. F. of L. leaders could visit with 
their Representatives and Senators on 
Capitol Hill. Many of the A. F. of L. 
leaders were encouraged by the fact 
that it now appears that many Con- 
gressmen who voted for Taft-Hartley 
in 1947 have not only become dis- 
gusted with the act in operation but 
have wisely. appraised the outcome 
of the November election as a man- 
date for repeal. 

On the second day concrete plans 
were made for L.L.P.E. action in the 
1950 election. Every one of the 
forty-eight states made enthusiastic 
reports supporting the need for effec- 
tiveness of trade union political ac- 
tion year in and year out. The dele- 
gates unanimously agreed that the 
only language the politician under- 
stands is votes in the ballot box on 
Election Day. The only way to get 
votes in the ballot box is to have a 
permanent L.L.P.E. in every district 
and a union steward in every precinct. 

Everyone agreed that L.L.P.E.’s 
non-partisan policy is sound; that we 
must keep our organization inde- 
pendent and not be the tail to one 
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L.L.P.E. 


Today 


and Tomorrow 


By JOSEPH D. KEENAN 


political party or another. We have 
enemies in both parties. The present 
Republicans from Nebraska and 
Democrats from Mississippi talk alike, 
vote alike and are alike except for 
party label. Professional politicians 
learned healthy respect for labor’s 
vote on November 2 because they 
know our League picked and sup- 
ported candidates on their merit and 
not on party prejudice. 

A broad, nationwide educational 
program to be conducted and 
financed by the National League was 
outlined in detail to the delegates. 

The present League newsletter, the 
League Reporter, will be replaced in 
May by a tabloid newspaper to be 
sent to every A. F. of L. 
and League affiliate and 
to every one of the more 
than 40,000 A. F. of L. 
locals in the country. 

Although wide approval 
has been given to the 
weekly newsletter, a regu- 
lar tabloid paper will make 
possible more complete 
coverage of all political 
and legislative news on 
both the national and state 
levels. All A. F. of L. and 
L.L.P.E. affiliates will re- 
ceive the newspaper free 
of charge. However, it is 
obviously impossible for 
L.L.P.E. to send the paper 
to each of the 8,000,000 
A. F. of L. members on 
the present 10 cents per 
member contribution. 

It is, therefore, hoped 
that individual members 
will subscribe for the 
paper and that unions 
will buy block subscrip- 
tions for their full mem- 


bership. 


Second, a year-around plan to as- 
sist local leagues in using local radio 
time is planned. The national L.L.PE. 
is now making arrangements to tran- 
scribe radio programs and interviews 
featuring pro-labor Congressmen and 
A. F. of L. leaders. These transcrip- 
tions will be sent directly to the home 
districts and states for rebroadcast 
over local stations. Thus, labor's 
progressive legislative program and 
the record of action of labor’s friends 
on Capitol Hill will be kept constantly 
before the listening public back home. 

Radio stations in many parts of the 
country now make time available free 
of charge as a public service to State 
Federations and central labor bodies. 
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Under certain circum- 
stances the law requires 
that free time be made 
available. By using such 
free time L.L.P.E. will be 
able to carry on a very 
efective public education 
campaign at relatively low 
cost. 

In addition, Labor’s 
League for Political Edu- 
cation is going to see to 
it that the citizens of the 
US. shall have a complete 
record of how every sin- 
ge Representative and 
Senator talks, acts and 
votes while in Washing- 
ton. In the past the 
“Claghorn” type Con- 
gressman made a lot of 
promises before election, 
came to Washington and 
voted against the interest 
of his constituents for two 
years. Then he went 
home for the next elec- 
tion and said, “I stand on 
my record.” He hoped, 
and was usually right, that no one 
would bother to find out what his 
record really was. 

It is almost impossible for the 
average citizen to interpret a Con- 
gressman’s votes. There are votes 
on amendments, votes to recommit, 
votes on substitute motions and votes 
for final passage or defeat. Curious- 
ly enough, the final vote usually is 
least significant. 

For example, last month thirty-six 
Senators voted to kill rent control 
by “recommitting” the bill. After 
they failed in this endeavor, the rent 
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control bill was put to a final vote, 
and all but twelve climbed back on 
the bandwagon so they could go 
back home and hoodwink their con- 
stituents into believing they had voted 
for rent control. Obviously, the first 
vote was the true indicator of each 
Senator’s attitude. 

For each Congressman and each 
Senator a voting record is being com- 
piled which weeds out the real test 
votes from the confusing and mean- 
ingless ones. 


L.L.P.E. is also building a file 


on each Congressman and Senator 
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not only of statements on 
the floor but of actions in 
committees, where so 
much of the real Congres- 
sional dirty work is done. 

In 1950 our members 
will be armed with the 
facts when a reactionary 
Congressman runs for re- 
election by the old-time 
process of shaking hands, 
kissing babies and misin- 
forming his trusting con- 
stituents witha fallacious 
account of the “record he 
stands on.” 

Above and beyond the 
broad educational pro- 
gram so necessary to our 
work, every delegate at 

Pe. the two-day conference 
agreed that the key to suc- 
cessful practical politics 
; is permanent organization 
in every district and 
precinct. 

Even after the all-out 
registration campaigns in 
1948, surveys still show 
that in many parts of the country 
less than 50 per, cent of our own 
union members are registered to vote. 
Even after we have given complete 
political enlightenment to our mem- 
bership, we have accomplished noth- 
ing unless that enlightenment is 
translated into votes on Election 
Day—every Election Day. 

Where local leagues have done the 
best registration work, it has been 
done by placing every A. F. of L. 
member’s name on a card, checking 
the cards against the registrar’s list 
and then (Continued on Page 35) 


Partial view of the Washington conference attended by labor representatives from all forty-eight states 
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Frank Morrison 


A Tribute by William Green 


ITH the passing of Frank Morrison, secretary 

emeritus of the American Federation of Labor, 

we have lost one of those who laid the founda- 
tion and helped to shape the structure of the Federation. 
Due to the tireless efforts and devotion of its founders, 
the American trade union movement became a vital, 
effective force in national life. 

Mr. Morrison was a Canadian by birth, reared on an 
Ontario farm, which he left to learn the printer’s trade 
in the United States. He served as an apprentice first 
in Madison and then Chicago. In 1886 he joined 
Typographical Union No. 16, where his membership 
remained throughout his life. Though he studied law, 
received the degree of LL.B. from Lake Forest Univer- 
sity and was admitted to the Illinois bar in 1895, oppor- 
tunities for service in the labor movement came simulta- 
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neously and he chose to stay in the 
labor movement. 

In 1895 he was elected as the del- 
egate of Local 16 to the national 
convention of the International Ty- 
pographical Union, held in Denver 
in 1896. There he was elected as 
delegate to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention held in 
Cincinnati the same year. That 
convention elected him secretary of the America 
Federation of Labor. 

Year after year he was elected unanimously to th 
same office until he resigned in 1939 because of a visual 
handicap, and in 1940 he became secretary emeritus 
and a counselor to the active officials of the Federation. 
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He was a leader with President 
Gompers and Vice-President John 
Mitchell in the Federation’s long 
fight against the use and abuse of the 
injunction to stop union activity and 
the application of anti-trust law to 
destroy unions. With those fellow- 
oficials he risked his liberty in the 
test case selected by the American 
Federation of Labor to establish the 
fact that injunctions denied union 
men even their Constitutional rights. 
These patriotic founders of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor drafted 
Labor’s Bill of Grievances and 
launched an active campaign in 1906 
to defeat labor’s enemies: and reward 
its friends. Their efforts resulted in 
the enactment of the labor provisions 
ofthe Clayton Anti-Trust Act in 1915, 
which assured labor protection from 
prosecution under anti-trust law and 
restricted the use of the injunctive 
wit, Their victory was epitomized 
in the recognition in law of a basic 
principle—the labor power of a hu- 
man being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce. 

Meanwhile, there hung over the 
heads of Gompers, Mitchell and Mor- 
rison jail sentences because they had 
dared to tell the public and the labor 
movement what was involved in the 
labor dispute with the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company. The company 
had secured an injunction preventing 
them from discussing, either orally 
ori print, the issues involved. The 
victory of the Clayton Act made the 
casé moot. 

One cause which was especially 
dear to Mr. Morrison was the shorter 
workday. He went through the print- 
as long struggle for the eight-hour 
day and was an enthusiastic pro- 
ponent of the Federation’s legislative 
proposal to establish the thirty-hour 
week in the depression of the Thirties. 

As secretary of the American Fed- 
etafion of Labor when the organiza- 
tin moved to Washington in 1897, 
he painstakingly accumulated records 
and data, indicating chartering of 
tew unions, changes and amalgama- 
tions, and increases in members, 
union services and benefits. His 
steady purpose and kindly presence 
maintained a willing and responsive 
dflice force, ready to help the cause 
he served, 


He was a friend of all persons of 
200d will, eager to lend help to those 
things that could be changed for the 
better and tolerant of what must re- 
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main unchanged. His sympathy and 
understanding brought and left to 
many an organizer and union repre- 
sentative who sought counsel on what 
to do, unfailing optimism—gave him 
cheer even when difficulties accumu- 
lated. 

Cheerful, with an unfailing sense 
of humor, Frank Morrison met each 
task calmly—neither hurried nor 
ruffled—putting his unreserved capac- 
ities’ into service to others. Though 
he whimsically counseled others to 
work without hope of reward or ex- 
pectation of appreciation, that was 


Frank Morrison joined the Executive 
Council before the Spanish-American 
War and he served uninterruptedly 
until the close of 1939. In photos 
above and at right, he is seen as he 
appeared at the beginning of his 
long career. Above, he is standing 
at extreme left with Council col- 


“leagues, including Samuel Gompers 


(seated, right). Photo below shows 
Mr. Morrison with fellow members of 
the Council twenty-four years ago 


his way of urging that selfless service 
which alone can build a better world 
for humanity. 

His own reward has been the 
esteem and friendship of all those 
who worked with him in advancing 
and promoting human welfare. His 
sterling character and his qualities 
of mind and heart won him lasting 
appreciation and brought honor to 
the cause he served. 

We shall cherish always the mem- 
ory of this kindly, white-haired friend 
who left the world better for his hav- 
ing lived and worked in it. 











By MATTHEW WOLL 


Second Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


T IS now more than two years 
since the American Federation of 
Labor issued its manifesto against 

the spreading menace of forced labor. 
This rousing call to action, which has 
since brought worldwide repercus- 
sions, declared that “forced labor has 
become a postwar institution in many 
lands.” It stressed that “this expand- 
ing system of slave labor is a dire 
threat to the free workers of all coun- 
tries.” 

In our historic manifesto we fur- 
ther emphasized that “paradoxical as 
it may appear, it is the land. which 
calls itself ‘Socialist,’ the government 
of which parades as a ‘workers’ re- 
public,” that is the worst and biggest 
slave center on earth today.” “It is 
from Soviet Russia,” we declared, 
“that the tidal wave of labor enslave- 
ment has swept the world.” 

But we did not limit ourselves to 
stirring words and a scathing, unan- 
swerable.indictment. As A. F. of L. 
consultants‘to the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council, David Dubinsky and 
I placed the issue before the entire 
world. We demanded action. 

For months the democratic govern- 
ments in the United Nations—our 
own not excluded—stalled. They 
hemmed and they hawed. They floun- 
dered and they flustered. But the 
A. F. of L. persisted and insisted. 

Our proposal, unanimously adopted 
by the 1947 San Francisco conven- 
tion, that the U.N. instruct the I.L.O. 
to make a thoroughgoing survev of 
the menacing spread of forced labor 
and prepare a program to check and 
eliminate it, finally saw the light of 
day. It was placed on the agenda and 
acted on by the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations. 
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What has happened since is now his- 
tory—very significant history—and a 
great tribute to the A. F. of L. as a 
determined and devoted fighter for 
human freedom and dignity. By a 
vote of 14 to 3, the Economic and 
Social Council adopted on March 7, 
1949—>precisely two years to the day 
after the issuance of our manifesto— 
the resolution sponsored by the Amer- 
ican and Australian representatives to 
authorize the I.L.0., in cooperation 
with the U.N. secretary general, to 
take up the whole question of slave 
labor. Russia and her Polish and 
White Russian satellites, of course, 
voted no. 


H™ was the most decisive defeat 
suffered by Russia in the cold 
war it has been waging against the 


democracies. The Kremlin coterie at 
Lake Success was caught off base. 
Its apologists and spokesmen made a 
very sorry showing. Their miserable 
performance could not be avoided. 
They defended a miserable cause. 

Let no one, however, entertain any 
notion that, as a result of the U.N. 
decision, Russia will end her slave 
labor system, which has become an 
indispensable characteristic of Soviet 
totalitarianism and principle of world 
communism. 

The Soviet commissars will never 
allow the I.L.O. to make the survey. 
They have suffered a humiliating 
moral and political defeat. But the 
scourge of slavery remains. It is yet 
to be stamped out. 

In fact, this inherent feature of the 
Soviet social structure has received 
entirely insufficient attention not only 
in the ranks of labor but also through- 
out the world. The menace of totali- 
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tarian communism is too often con 
ceived on a too limited basis. Too 
many of us tend to think of this men- 
ace only as Soviet military aggression 
against the neighboring states, or 
fifth-column operations in countries 
with which Russia is officially at 
peace, or conspiratorial efforts to pre- 
vent economic reconstruction and 
political stabilization, or resistance to 
international control and inspection 
of atomic energy projects and disar- 
mament. But there is still another ex- 
tremely dangerous form of Soviet 
assault against the ideals and achieve: 
ments of humanity and civilization. 
This is the slave labor system—its 
disastrous effects on the Russian peo 
ple in particular and mankind as 4 
whole. 

It is imperative for us to realize 
that the fight against slave labor 
which is spreading westward as well 
as eastward from Russia has only 
begun. We mist view it in its historic 
sense in order to understand and be 
able to-rid mankind of this vile curse. 

Slavery is not a new fact in the 
world.. But Russia has given birth 
to a new form of slavery. The old 
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individual slavery could not be ap- 
plied to the technique of modern in- 
What we have here is a 
reversion in principle—an old evil 
manifested in new forms. 

The Nazis and Fascists made their 
own venal contributions in develop- 
ing Twentieth Century slave labor 
projects. But neither in Fascist Italy 
nor in Nazi Germany did forced labor 
reach the gigantic proportions that 
slave labor has in Russia. Under the 
banner of the hammer and sickle 
there are from 10,000,000 to 15,000,- 
000 people in slave labor projects— 
digging canals, building roads, setting 
wpmilitary projects, mining uranium 
—ander barbarous military supervi- 
sion. 

The exact figures cannot be pro- 
vided by anyone but the top Soviet 
ailforities. And they have made 
these igures—the number doomed to 
intense and killing exploitation in 
forsed labor camps, especially in the 
Arctic and other bleak regions of the 
“Soeialist paradise’—a carefully 
guarded state secret. To discuss it, 
estimate it or question it in Russia is 
pumishable by a one-way trip to such 
a forced labor camp—or even by 
execution. 

That this new “social order” is 


Russia’s masters enslave labor to ter 
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very extensive in Russia is confirmed 
by all students of Russian problems. 
Here are included not only many hun- 
dreds of thousands of war prisoners 
whom Russia solemnly promised to 
release. Here are found above all 
native—Russian—-political dissidents 
of various racial groups. Political 
police with unlimited and arbitrary 
powers go hand in hand with forced 
labor. In Paragraph 20 of the Penal 
Code of the Russian Soviet Federal 
Socialist Republic we note that “de- 
privation of liberty in corrective la- 
bor camps in remote regions of the 
U.S.S.R.” and exiling “with or with- 
out compulsory residence in other 
localities” are part of the law of the 
totalitarian empire. 

This, of course, is no picnic for 
the exiled, since Paragraph 28 of the 
same code prescribes that those who 
are sentenced to “deprivation of lib- 
erty for a term longer than three 
years” must serve their time in cor- 
rective labor camps. 

The Stalinist dictatorship is super- 
skilled in many fields—especially in 
hypocrisy and demagogy. So the 
Russians are told about “corrective 
labor camps” and “free exile.”” Whole 
populations—Poles, Volga Germans, 
Crimeans, residents from the Eastern 


rorize the people and to secure added production at slight cost 


zone of Germany, Sudetens, etc.—are 
uprooted and forced into slavery un- 
der the control of the notorious 
M.V.D.—the Ministry of Internal Se- 
curity. In their volume on adminis- 
trative law of the U.S.S.R., the Soviet 
authors Yevtikhiev and Vlasov wrote 
in 1946: 

“Resettlement is carried out by the 
governmental organs of the U.S.S.R. 
in order to (1) execute measures con- 
nected with the security of the state 
and the protection of the national 
frontiers and (2) to colonize land for 
agricultural production.” (p. 324) 

The Moscow authors underscore 
that “the first function is performed 
by the organs of state security.” They 
reveal that there are also “special 
camp tribunals for the trial of crimes 
committed in corrective labor camps 
and colonies.” (p. 259) The many 
scores of slave labor camps are man- 
aged by a subdivision of the M.V.D. 
It is called GULAG—Chief Adminis- 
tration of Camps. It is a vast penal 
institution. But it is also a gigantic 
industrial and commercial enterprise. 
It has contracts, blueprints, budgets, 
credits and represents an expanding 
section of the whole Soviet. economy. 
This “growth” is inseparable from the 
“successes” (Continued on Page 30) 
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OOD relations are the goal 
G sought by all friendly nations 
throughout the world. Good 
relations are also the chief objective 
of the Union Industries Show. 

The fourth American Federation 
of Labor all-union exhibition will be 
held May 18 through 22 in the mam- 
moth Public Auditorium at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Consumers—especially 
trade unionists—will get a big thrill 
when they see this spectacular attrac- 
tion. The five-day cavalcade will be 
packed with action from the opening 
ceremonies at noon on the first day 
to the conclusion of the Show at 
midnight of the last day. 

The Union Industries Show is a 
dramatized presentation of all things 
union. It is dynamic—educational— 
entertaining. Entertainment will be 
furnished every hour during the day 
and night sessions of the Show by 
the best musicians in the world— 
members of the American Federation 
of Musicians. They will add to the 
gaiety of the event with their spark- 
ling and refreshing melodies. 
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By I. M. ORNBURN 


Visitors will be thrilled when they 
witness the many “live” exhibits. 
Skilled union craftsmen—pottery and 
bakery workers, cigarmakers, elec- 
tricians and others—will actually 
turn out the wares that made Amer- 
ica famous throughout the world. 
Every conceivable article required by 
man will be on display. 

Manufacturers of nationally known 
union products will also kave ani- 
mated exhibits on display. There 


I. M. Ornburn is 
the man behind 
the big event 
which is expect- 
ed to attract 
record - breaking 
crowds to the 
Cleveland Public 
Auditorium 


will be many joint displays, spon- 
sored by-union labor and manage- 
ment, at Cleveland. It is this kind of 
cooperation between employes and 
employers that leads to better rela- 
tions between these two groups. 
There will be booths containing 
every item of men’s, women’s and 
children’s wearing apparel. There will 
be hats and caps for men and gor- 
geous millinery for women. There 
will be exquisite fashion shows and 
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the latest styles will be displayed on 
models in the various booths. 
Modern homes for Americans will 


not be overlooked at the 1949 Union 


Industries Show. The skilled crafts- 
men of various trades will demon- 
strate their efficiency, and top-quality 
building materials’ of every descrip- 
tion will be on display. 

Various union services also will be 
demonstrated at the Union Indus- 
tries Show. For example, all forms 
of transportation—bus and_ truck, 
streetcar, railway and airplane—will 
be featured in the auditorium. The 
motion picture machine operators 
will be there. Barbers, beauticians, 


bartenders, waiters, waitresses, team- 


Disabled Workers in Britain 


By WILFRED FEINBURGH 


EFORE World War II the Brit- 

ish worker who was injured 

on the job or in an accident 
outside his work had a grim prospect 
before him. Physically he was made 
as well as the doctors could make 
him. Then, armed with a certificate 
saying that he was fit only for light 
work, he struggled in the labor mar- 
ket, usually drifting from one insub- 
stantial job to another. 

Things are different now. Britain 
today has one of the best programs 
in the world for helping disabled 
people, particularly disabled workers. 

The present comprehensive ar- 


rangements began with the passing 


of the Disabled Persons Employment 
Act in 1944, 

Between 1943 and 1946 the num- 
ber of hospitals in Britain using ac- 
tive rehabilitation methods increased 
from 150 to 333, and today medical 
rehabilitation facilities are fairly ade- 
quate in all areas. A number of post- 
hospital rehabilitation centers have 
been set up by the National Health 
Service, by the Ministry of Labor and 
by voluntary associations and pro- 
gressive employers. 

The first industrial rehabilitation 
center was opened near London in 
1943. To this center come the in- 
dustrial injured for a medical and 
physical final toning-up course before 
the return to work. Medical atten- 
tion is supplemented by remedial ex- 
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sters, chauffeurs, blacksmiths, re- 
tail clerks, butcher workmen, archi- 
tects, office employes, building serv- 
ice employes, and state, county and 
municipal employes all will have 
their niches in this outstanding event. 

Fox Movietone News will install its 
equipment on the auditorium floor 
and action shots portraying some of 
the highlighted activities will be 
taken. These films will be shown to 
over 20,000,000 theatergoers through- 
out America. Also scheduled to be 
made are 16-mm. sound films that 
will be shown at labor meetings 
throughout the country. 

The 1949 Union Industries Show 
will be the best and biggest yet. It 


ercises, games, electrical therapy, 
massage, handicrafts, gardening, con- 
certs, film shows and scores of other 
activities. They spend up to eight 
weeks at the center, are given full 
board and lodging and allowances. 

By last August, 4,207 disabled had 
passed through the center since it was 
opened. Of these, 1,903 were able to 
take up suitable jobs at the end: of 
the course without further training. 


OME disabled workers require 

more than a rehabilitation course 
to fit them for a full life. They need 
to be trained for new jobs. This is 
done through the vocational training 
scheme, the general principles of 
which have been agreed upon by the 
Trades Union Congress and the Em- 
ployers’ Federation. Training detail, 
trade tests, standards of efficiency and 
numbers to be trained are worked out 
with the industry concerned—and in 
particular with the unions. 

The training courses cover almost 
all industrial activity—from the work 
of the agricultural blacksmith to 
weaving, from bricklaying to watch 
repairing. The length of the training 
period depends on the trade. 


At each employment exchange 


there is a disablement resettlement of- 
ficer whose task is to help the dis- 
abled man through the difficult tran- 
sition from “patient” to “worker.” 
He interviews him in the hospital and 


will prove to the world that when 
our country’s skilled union labor and 
fair union employers team up, there- 
by emphasizing the human element, 
they can put on the most educational 
and most entertaining event of its 
kind ever staged in America. 

All who attend the Union Indus- 
tries Show at Cleveland next month 
will find that it is a cardinal event in 
the history of American labor-man- 
agement cooperation. Through mu- 
tual understanding, such as is ex- 
emplified in the Union Industries 
Show, American labor and fair em- 
ployers are paving the road to in- 
dustrial peace, economic stability and 
permanent prosperity. 


gives expert advice on training and 
on choosing a new job. Then he 
helps the disabled man to adjust him- 
self to a new way of life. 

Some of the more seriously dis- 
abled are difficult to absorb’ in normal 
industrial concerns. Special govern- 
ment factories, therefore, are being 
set up to take care of them. It is 
proposed ultimately to create 115 of 
these special factories to employ 10.- 
000; last year thirty were in full 
operation, giving sheltered employ- 
ment to 1,645 disabled men. 

Based on these factories there is a 
“home work” scheme for the home- 
bound disabled. This is a new and 
expanding service. On the other 
hand, for the more active disabled 
there is a scheme for setting them up 
in business on their own where this 
is felt to be the most satisfactory 
form of resettlement. 

The success of all these measures 
to help the disabled is clearly shown 
by the heavy enrollment on the dis- 
abled persons registers and the low 
unemployment rate among these reg- 
istered. By December 20 of last year. 
907,000 persons were registered and 
only seven per cent were unemployed. 

Through rehabilitation, vocational 
training and resettlement, we in 
Britain have set out to take the heart- 
break out of disability. We have 
charted the road back to work and 
health for our disabled workers. 
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(ver Latin America 


HE third meeting of the Execu- 

tive Committee of the Inter- 

American Confederation of 
Workers (C.I.T.) will be held this 
month at Montevideo, Uruguay. The 
main point on the agenda of the 
meeting, which will begin April 21, 
is the situation of the trade union 
movement in various Latin American 
countries. 

Particular emphasis will be given 
to the events that have recently taken 
place in Peru and Venezuela, where 
the advent of reactionary military 
dictatorship has, at least for the time 
being, suppressed every vestige of 
trade union freedom. 

When the Executive 
met in San Francisco last June, it 
recorded with satisfaction the re- 
markable progress which had been 
achieved by the Inter-American Con- 
federation of Workers in the brief 
period since its establishment. The 
number of its affiliated groups had by 
then gone up to twenty, comprising, 
in addition to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Railway Labor 
Executives Association and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
of the United States and Canada, the 
majority labor organizations of Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Haiti, Dutch Guiana, 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Costa Rica, and 
the minority labor groups in Bolivia, 
Colombia, Panama, Mexico and Ar- 
gentina. In addition, negotiations 
for the affiliation of the powerful 
Confederation of Labor of Venezuela 
were about to be successfully con- 


cluded. 


Committee 
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By SERAFINO ROMUALDI 





Following the San Francisco meet- 
ing, the C.I.T. obtained the affiliation 
of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada; organized a C.I.T. Relations 
Committee in Uruguay, composed of 
a dozen national unions which will 
soon combine in a national labor 
center;* entered into contact with 
additional labor groups in Haiti and 
Panama; and laid the groundwork 
for future satisfactory developments 
in Ecuador and El Salvador. 

The most remarkable progress was 
scored, however, in Costa Rica, Dutch 
Guiana and Bolivia, where well- 
organized attacks against our afhli- 
ated groups, launched by Commu- 
nists and other totalitarian elements, 
were soundly defeated. The develop- 
ments in these three countries well 
deserve a brief detailed analysis. 

In Costa Rica, where as a result of 
the Communists’ defeat in the civil 
war of last year the Costa Rican Con- 
federation of Labor “Rerum Nova- 
rum” gained the overwhelming sup- 
port of the organized workers (who 
were actually liberated from a state- 
supported Communist monopoly of 
the labor movement), there occurred 
last December an invasion of the 
country engineered by pro-Fascist 
and Communist elements from neigh- 
boring Nicaragua. 

The unions affiliated with the Re- 
rum Novarum mobilized their mem- 
bers for the defense of their country 
and its democratic institutions, thus 
contributing to a large degree to the 
victory which followed in quick suc- 
cession. At that time the democratic 








organized workers of Costa Rica re. 
ceived the moral support of the Inter. 
American Confederation of Workers, 
the American Federation of Labor 
and all the C.I.T. affiliates through- 
out Latin America. This action has 
greatly strengthened the prestige and 
influence of the Rerum Novarum not 
only in Costa Rica, but in other Cen 
tral American republics where organ- 
ized labor is still struggling for the 
right to exist and to operate free from 
outside influence. 

The affiliation of the organized 
workers of Dutch Guiana with the 
C.I.T. was rightly considered by the 
Communists as a first-class defeat. 
These workers are largely employed 
in the bauxite mines, whose strategic 
importance the Communists never 
underestimated. 

Taking advantage of the absence 
from Dutch Guiana of Mr. Leo Ek 
azer, C.1.T. vice-president and leader 
of the miners of that country, who 
went to Holland on a state mission 
and then traveled to San Francisco 
to attend the C.I.T. meeting, the Com 
munists went to work with their f 
miliar smear tactics and character 
assassination technique, with the view 
of creating dissension and demoralt 
zation. They managed to gain 8 
slight initial foothold and were ready 
to launch a final blow in connection 
with the miners’ agitation for better 
wages and working conditions, which 
were none too good. _ The timely t 
turn of Brother Eliazer to Dutch 
Guiana, and the subsequent visit © 
that country by Brother Francisco 
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Aguirre, C.I.T. vice-president from 
Cuba, enabled our people to regain 
complete mastery of the situation. 

In Bolivia the labor scene is domi- 
nated by the Miners’ Federation, 
which during the pro-Nazi regime of 
President Villaroel fell under the con- 
trol of a group of politicians, mem- 
bers of the M.N.R. (Nationalist Revo- 
lutionary Movement); whose open 
Fascist ideologies are well known. 
The Communists, represented by the 
PLR. (Party of the Revolutionary 
Left), were strong among transport 
and factory workers. After the down- 
fall of the Villaroel regime (July, 
1946) the Communists scored con- 
siderable gains for a while, largely 
through the support of. the provi- 
sional government in which they were 
represented. On the other hand, the 
miners remained mostly under the 
influence of the M.N.R. 

The elections of 1947 brought 
about the victory of a democratic 


coalition. But the new government 
had hardly been installed when a 
wave of sporadic revolts began to 
plague its existence. It soon became 
obvious that these revolts were being 
spurred by Fascist elements from 
neighboring Peru and Argentina, 
with the miners’ leadership playing 
an important role. 

The revelation of these connections 
greatly disturbed the rank and file, 
so that a movement for the organ- 
ization of a genuine, independent 
labor group began to gain momen- 
tum. Thus was organized the Bolivian 
Confederation of Labor, which from 
its inception affiliated with the C.I.T. 

The new labor group scored its 
initial successes in the mining cen- 
ters, but there it had to face the brunt 
of the totalitarian counterattack. 
Headquarters of the independent 
group were sacked and burned; lead- 
ers were beaten, kidnaped and threat- 


ened with hanging; one of them died 
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The author serves as C.1.T.’s Secretary of International Relations 
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as a result of mistreatment; a veri- 
table reign of terror was inaugurated. 
But the results, so far, have been - 
quite disappointing for the totali- 
tarians, Contrary to their expecta- 
tions, the independents are fighting 
back, have gained the support of an 
ever-increasing sector of the popula- 
tion and have compelled the govern- 
ment to take some measures to de- 
fend the rights of democratic trade 
unionism to exist and function with- 
out interference. The C.1.T. has 
opened an office in Bolivia for the 
purpose of assisting its affiliated 
groups in this fight for survival. 


iy CONTRAST to the encouraging pic- 
ture emerging from the trade un- 
ion developments described above, 
we have the situation in Peru and 
Venezuela which gives cause for seri- 
ous apprehension concerning the fu- 
ture of the free trade union move- 
ment in those countries. 

Let me state emphatically, in order 
to avoid any possible misunderstand- 
ing, that so far as moral victory goes, 
we have met in both Peru and Vene- 
zuela all the possible tests. It can be 
asserted and proclaimed that in spite 
of the worst possible form of totali- 
tarian reaction, the workers in those 
two countries have remained loyal 
to their democratic labor organiza- 
tions. 

Leaders and rank and file refuse to 
bend. to the will of the military dicta- 
tors. Jails are crowded with trade 
unionists. 

In Venezuela, as of March 10, 
ninety-two top trade union leaders, 
including all the members of the 
Executive Committee of the Inter- 
American Confederation of Labor in- 
side the country, were in jail, with 
no specific charges lodged against 
them. 

In Peru the situation is the same. 
Last month the underground leader 
of the Confederation of Labor was 
wounded while fleeing from a trap 
laid for him by the federal police. 
Fortunately his life was saved and 
he is now again in safe hiding. 

In two elections which the Peru- 
vian government had ordered in the 
textile and petroleum unions, the 
democratic candidates won hands 
down, but the government promptly 
annulled the elections. In Venezuela 
the military government has not yet 
dared to call for new elections in any 
single union heretofore controlled by 
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Bernardo Ibanez of Chile heads C.L.T. 


democratic elements, as there is no 
doubt which side will win. These 
facts, and others that could fill thou- 
sands of pages, prove that the resist- 
ance of our people is still unbroken. 

But we must also recognize that 
trade unions cannot effectively func- 
tion underground. Contracts have to 
be negotiated, grievances have to be 
taken up, contacts with management 
and government itself have to be 
maintained, scores of other activities 
have to be taken care of almost daily. 
As long as unions do not enjoy free- 
dom to attend to all these things, 
either because they cannot function 
or because their leaders are in jail. 
the members will remain unprotected 
and will be exposed to the constant 
temptation of going over to the other 
side in order to protect the bread for 
their families. 

In Peru the government has kept 
in jail since last October most of the 
trade union leaders of democratic 
affiliation, prevents the unions loyal 
to the Confederation of Labor from 
meeting and throws its recognition to 
whatever labor splinter group com- 
posed of Fascists or Communists may 
be willing to “play ball.” Meanwhile, 
persecutions, reprisals, loss of jobs. 
attempts to starve the families and 
similar devices associated with the 
totalitarian steamroller are meted out 
to those who refuse to succumb. 

What the result will be in the long 
run it is difficult to predict. Peruvian 
workers have gone through similar 
periods of repression in the past; but 
as long as the repression continues, 
thé voice of free trade unionism is 
stifled. There could be no disagree- 
ment about that. 

The American Federation of Labor 
on several occasions has raised its 
powerful voice in defense of free 
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trade union rights in 
Peru. We recall the 
action at the Cincin- 
nati convention in No- 
vember and lately the 
complaint against Peru 
lodged by the A. F. of 
L. consultants in U.N.’s 
Economic and Social 
Council. At the same 
time the Venezuelan 
situation was brought 
to the attention of the 
Governing Body of 
the I.L.0. 

The military dicta 
tors of Venezuela have 
gone to great lengths in their plan 
to destroy free trade unionism. Hav- 
ing dissolved, without the slightest 
degree of judicial procedure, all the 
national and local unions (with the 
exception of the few controlled by 
the Communists), the government 
has called for new elections of officers 
within thirty days. It has warned, 
however, that it will recognize only 
those new officers who will meet with 
certain specifications laid down by 
the government itself. 

Faced with this brazen attempt on 
the part of the government to dom- 
inate the labor movement of Vene- 
zuela, the Governing Body of the 













I.L.0. took some steps which, it js 
hoped, will soon lead to a thorough 
investigation of the labor scene jp 
Venezuela and other countries. 

The free labor movements of the 
free countries of the world have to 
rally to the support of the perse. 
cuted trade unionists of Latin Amer. 
ica if we want the steps taken by the 
1.L.0. and other international or. 
ganizations to be more than an empty 
gesture. The American Federation of 
Labor has shown the way. Other 
labor movements, in the Western 
Hemisphere as well as in Europe, 
Asia and Oceania, must follow suit. 
International public opinion must be 
informed, the collective conscience of 
civilized America must be aroused. 
How to do that, how to plan the 
campaign to achieve these results js 
the task that will challenge the lead. 
ers of the C.I.T. at their forthcoming 
meeting. 

In addition to this writer, those 
from the United States who will at- 
tend the Montevideo meeting are 
George P. Delaney, international rep. 
resentative of the A. F. of L., who 
will substitute for C.1.T. Vice-Presi- 
dent George Meany, and Philip Han- 
nah, secretary of the Ohio State Fed- 
eration of Labor, who will substitute 


for Vice-President Bert M. Jewell. 





50 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


HEREVER a union exists, the 

workers are reaping some of 
the advantages of the revival in in- 
dustry. In few places, if anywhere, 
where organization is non-existent, 
have the workers obtained any im- 
provement. And yet our radical 
friends say, “Unions are no good.” 


UNIONISM means higher wages, 
shorter hours of labor, steadier em- 
ployment and more general employ- 
ment; a sturdier manhood, higher 
aspirations, nobler impulses and 
greater independence materially, 
morally, socially and politically. In 
short, unionism means more justice 
and more real freedom. 


FOR YEARS the Musicians’ local 
unions in Chicago were contending 
against each other, the result of which 


kept the labor movement in a coi- 
stant turmoil and even threatened 
large division in the ranks. Various 
attempts at unity were made, but 
each of them was temporary and 
failed. Amalgamation has at las 
been accomplished, and brings to 
gether more than 1,400 musicians 
into a comprehensive, broad and ag: 
gressive union. It will bring greater 
peace and success to the general labor 
movement of Chicago and the cour- 
try, and give an impetus to the or 
ganization of every musician of the 
U.S. under the banner of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians. 


WE SHALL continue to press it home 
upon the Congress and all others that 
the eight-hour day must be the max 
mum hours of labor for all wage 
earners—by law for government e- 
ployes and for government work; by 
agreement in all private employment 
The eight-hour day is destined t 
come, and soon, too, in spite of ali 
opposition or treachery. 
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free Minds for a Free World» 


By JOHN D. CONNORS 


Director, Workers Education Bureau of America 


Dhesco, the specialized 
agency of the United Nations con- 
cerned primarily with educational, 
scientific and cultural matters, is now 
three years old. Despite the inev- 
itable growing pains and temporary 
setbacks which any new international 
organization must undergo, it is now 
showing healthy. activity and gives 
promise of a long and purposeful life. 
We are now beginning to see the tan- 
gible results of some of its early 
efforts. 

From its inception, representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor 
have taken an active part in the meet- 
ings of this important international 
body, which aims to establish perma- 
nent world peace by promoting inter- 
national understanding, helping to re- 
move the tensions which lead to war 
and working with member nations to 
secure better living standards and a 
fuller life for all. 

Why has the Federation deemed it 
important to have a representative at 
each of the meetings of this United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization? Why does 
labor feel that it belongs in the august 
company of the world’s leading schol- 
ars, scientists, philosophers, literary 
lights and artists who make up the 


greater part of those attending these - 


meetings ? 

We of organized labor have always 
been vitally concerned with building 
a peaceful’ and prosperous civiliza- 
tion, and we as well as all others must 
be willing to accept our responsibili- 
tits and perform our share of the 
tasks which will help to attain this 
goal. We maintain that the progress 
of world society depends upon the 
progress of the individuals compos- 
ing it. Therefore we are eager to co- 
operate with any cause which furthers 
that aim. 


This is the paramount purpose of 
UNESCO, which in its long-range 
Program seeks to remove ignorance, 
hatred and fear from the individual 


mind. Such attitudes breed war. 
UNESCO aims to give each mind 
the tools it needs to achieve self-help 
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and world understanding. It aims to 
coordinate the technical and cultural 
resources of world society to this 
end—to preserve, increase and use 
knowledge in a world which will not 
be periodically harassed by war or 
the threat of war. 

These broad objectives obviously 
cannot*be achieved alone or at once 
by any one organization or govern- 
ment or by any combination of or- 
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ganizations or governments. They 
can be accomplished only through the 
devoted efforts of all of us. 
UNESCO sponsors scores of proj- 
ects in which it cooperates not only 
with other specialized agencies of the 
United Nations but with national or- 


ganizations in the various member. 


countries as well. It is obviously 
impossible in this article to list all 
of its projects, but I do want to call 
attention to a few of them. 

One of UNESCO’s immediate in- 
terests is the coordination of the 
various efforts to reconstruct and re- 
habilitate the educational facilities in 
the war-devastated countries, some 
of which had already been started by 
other groups. For instance, some 
$150,000,000 in money and materi- 





als has been contributed by the Amer- 
ican people for such work. Up to 
now, little has been done toward re- 
constructing the educational activities 
of trade unions and other workers’ 
education organizations in those 
countries. However, at the recent 
Third General UNESCO Conference, 
in which it was my privilege to par- 
ticipate as labor adviser to the U.S. 
delegation, the importance of restor- 
ing these activities as a part of the 
whole democratic educational pro- 
gram was explicitly recognized. 


Oo” OF the hest ways to promote 
world understanding, I think we 
all agree, is to furnish opportunities 
for actually meeting and getting to 
know the people of other countries. 
This, of course, should be a two-way 
street. Those from other lands should 
visit us and we in turn should visit 
them. 

UNESCO is particularly interested 
in helping in this interchange of per- 
sons among the countries of the 
world. In addition to sponsoring 
and financing such exchange plans, 
UNESCO gathers together and makes 
available information on exchange 
programs carried on by other agen- 
cies and other governments. Among 
such programs in this country are 
those financed under the Fulbright 
and the Smith-Mundt Acts. 

While obviously many of these ex- 
change fellowships will be awarded 
to school and college students and 
faculty, it is hoped that representa- 
tives- of trade unions, farmers and 
other workers’ groups also will be 
eligible to participate. 

In addition to the exchange of per- 
sons, much can be done within each 
country to correct many of the mis- 
understandings which exist because 
of the bias and misinformation found 
in the nationalistic educational pro- 
grams of most countries. UNESCO 
has mapped out a program designed 
to encourage international -minded- 
ness and a concern for the demo- 
cratic ideal among teachers and 
young (Continued on Page 23) 
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The Atlantic Pact 


UR GOVERNMENT and eleven other countries have 
() just signed the North Atlantic Pact. This action is 
the inevitable result of the disruptive tactics which 
the U.S.S.R. has pursued both in the United Nations and 
in countries adjacent to Russia. As Russia threatened 
European countries which responded to Secretary Mar- 
shall’s proposal for aid in economic recovery, she now 
fumes at countries which have joined in the Atlantic 
Pact to maintain peace. 

Within the United Nations the agents of the U.S.S.R. 
have used their privilege of veto not to protect the sover- 
eignty of their own nation but in arbitrary fashion. They 
have prévented the Security Council from organizing its 
military forces in accord with the provisions of the Char- 
ter; they have prevented the United Nations from dealing 
with atomic power and weapons; ‘they have refrained 
from participating in a number of the agencies of the 
United Nations and a number of projects authorized by 
it; they have cynically violated contracts and ruthlessly 
created incidents as opportunities for aggression and 
aggrandizement: they have violated the principles of 
international law and the ideals of world peace by main- 
taining their fifth columns subject to the direction of the 
Politburo in countries with which they were at peace. 

The United Nations proved powerless to help such 
nations as Greece, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and the 
Chinese provinces bordering on Siberia. The Soviet siege 
of Berlin was intended to force other Allied nations out 
of the German capita! preliminary to occupation by 
Russia of all*of Germany. 

The treacherous attacks which Moscow has made upon 
European recovery disclose a greed for power and the 
determination to destroy free institutions and the rights 
of free men. 

These are some of the considerations that underlie the 
Atlantic Pact. The democratic nations saw that they must 
band together and stand together or watch democracy 
killed by the U.S.S.R. in country after country, as it has 
already been killed in a number of countries. 

The U.S.S.R. has set up, in opposition to the demo- 
cratic countries, a bloc of nations overpowered by the 
Communist Party. In the spirit of humanity and 
spiritual freedom, in defense of peace and to prevent 
World War III, our government negotiated with the free 
countries bordering on the Atlantic an agreement to pre- 
serve and maintain those things which free people value 
most. The democratic nations, having seen the repeated 
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crushing of self-government by the U.S.S.R. in the 
nations of Eastern Europe, could not fail to recognize 
these occurrences as a step to their own subjugation by 
a tyranny that is the worst the world has ever known, 

It is plain that the first response to aggression must be 
the armies of the nearest countries, but these will be sup- 
plemented as quickly as possible by the armies of all 
signatories to the pact. The Atlantic Pact. relies upon 
the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations for its guides to action and Article 51 for the ex- 
ercise of the right of individual or collective self-defense, 
This right is all the more necessary because the United 
Nations has not been able to prepare for its military 
responsibilities. The effectiveness of policies is in pro- 
portion to the power to enforce. 

The defensive measures of the Atlantic Pact should be 
augmented by a positive strategy of peace. We cannot 
trust to chance planning for constructive peaceful rela- 
tions. The Atlantic Pact puts us in a position to insist 
upon maintenance of democratic principles and the 
rights of democratic nations and effectively to protest 
threats of aggression. 


Basic Labor Rights 


ONGRESS FACES decision upon whether our nation 
( shall rely upon collective bargaining as the instru- 
mentality for determining labor relations, with de- 
cisions made jointly by management and workers, or 
whether decisions are to be made unilaterally by em- 
ployers or governmental officials. 

In 1935, Congress made collective bargaining our na- 
tional policy. This decision was justified by the results of 
joint bargaining which establishes standards and the 
agencies to maintain them. The contract provides basic 
rules governing relations between those who write orders 
and those who carry them out. Collective bargaining thus 
grows into economic government, with law and agencies 
to deal with problems. This is why collective bargaining 
has made work stoppages unnecessary in so many com 
panies and industries. There have been decades of fair 
dealing with opportunities to adjust misunderstandings, 
grievances and disputes, with the result that production 
has been uninterrupted by work stoppages in glass, in 
stoves, in pulp and paper, in women’s garments, in hats, 
in the printing trades, in the electrical construction i 
dustry and in the pottery industry. 

Collective bargaining has developed the practices and 
the provisions that facilitate peace and goodwill in these 
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industries. Joint dealings between persons of goodwill 
lead to mutual understanding and good faith. These 
practices and devices strengthen the union so that it 
can be effective and maintain discipline. An effective, 
resourceful and responsible union must be able to 
discipline members. 


Not all unions have made equal progress in develop- 
ing constructive relations and in promoting the ideals of 
peace. Unless unions deal with employers willing to give 
workers a square deal so that they also can make prog- 
ress, unions have to fight to establish rights for workers, 
including the opportunity for collective bargaining. Until 
the militant period is over, there is no opportunity for 
constructive cooperative relations or ‘industrial states- 
manship. An industry usually gets the kind of union 
leaders and unions that its policies have invited. All of 
the slow progress and missteps in collective bargaining 
cannot be charged to the workers. Denial of rights and 
double dealing beget resentment and a desire to get even. 


Those who proposed the amendments of 1947 to the 
Wagner Act were not so much concerned with punishing 
those who misused rights and privileges as they were 
intent on proscribing practices and devices that facili- 
tate collective bargaining and strengthen the union. 

They struck at union security that was devised by re- 
quiring union cards either as a requirement for employ- 
ment on the job or as a requirement for permanent 
employment after a trial period. This provision makes 
dismissal mandatory in case of expulsion from the union. 
Such authority is essential for the union officers to 
underwrite the enforcement of contracts. The union 
shop is an ancient and honorable institution which trade 
unions inherited from the guilds. It is a practice which 
they share with other vocational groups that under- 
take to assure professional quality of work. 


The amendments undertook to enforce two contradic- 
tory policies at the same time. In addition to assuring 
collective bargaining as the right of all workers, they 
undertook to assure all workers so desiring the right to 
individual contracts, thus protecting the means to under- 
mine and destroy the union and collective bargaining. 
This assurance of conflicting rights is not the kind calcu- 
lated to maintain goodwill. 

The 1947 amendments as an “equalizing” measure as- 
sured employers the right of free speech in discussing 
union problems with their employes. Employers have 
been using strong language in such discussions, but when 
they threatened workers with loss of jobs, workers tried 
to get protection against such use of power as amounted 
to intimidation. The courts relied on the amendments to 
deny protection to the union. But, on the other hand, 
workers’ rights to free speech, the picket line and the use 
of the unfair list have also been denied by the courts. 


Obviously, the Taft-Hartley amendments did not seek 
to equalize the rights of workers and employers, but were 
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intended to wipe out hard-won victories in substantive 
legislation and legal decisions which gave unions the 
ability to promote the welfare of wage-earners. 

The Taft-Hartley amendments ventured into that intri- 
cate problem of trying to define the boundaries between 
management and the authority of unions, in order to help 
big industries in their difficulties with foremen. So in- 
eptly did they decide that they excluded from the field 
of organizations with legal rights under the law the 
National Organization of Masters, Mates and Pilots, 
organized in 1888 and affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for over thirty years—a union worthy 
of the name in orderly progress and achievement, which 
had brought substantial salaries to its members through 
collective bargaining and achieved solidarity with other 
seafaring and inland-water unions. 

The Taft-Hartley amendments aimed at another vital 
procedure in union strategy when the boycott was out- 
lawed without discrimination, ignoring the basic fact 
that wage-earners have only two major defenses against 
economic injustice—the withholding of their labor power 
(the strike) and the withholding of their consumer power 
(the boycott). Organized and used collectively, they 
are effective because of the number of those who work 
for wages. In opposition, the employer controls jobs 
and wages and often has some form of blacklist. 


To be sure, boycotts may be serious to uncompromis- 
ing employers and may be used for other purposes than 
raising standards of human welfare, but the intelligent 
remedy is to punish the abuse and not to deny workers 
the constitutional right of free speech on matters of fun- 
damental importance to them. The spiritual power of the 
labor movement lies in human welfare ideals and its fra- 
ternal fellowship that makes injury to one the concern of 
all. Fellowship is the heart of all great humanitarian 
causes. The fair procedure that conserves human welfare 
and human values is to penalize abuses without denying 
rights. 

Both houses of Congress have before them proposals to 
repeal the Taft-Hartley amendments and restore labor’s 
rights as assured in the labor sections of the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act and the Wag- 
ner Act. The American Federation of Labor expects the 
bill repealing the Taft-Hartley Act to be passed without 
delay. In so doing, our government will strengthen free 
enterprise and human rights essential to our way of life. 


Labor asks for basic justice as the key to economic 
government by those essential to industries. It asks for 
relief from regimentation by bureaucrats and govern- 
ment by judges. 

We realize that rights involve responsibility and that 
responsibility presents opportunity. We hope to make 
progress that way. 
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by Dan Smyth 


ee Lee Mason is a shy, dark- 
haired little girl of 14. 

On February 17, while her daddy 
was at work, Roberta’s mother, Mrs. 
Mildred Mason, left their four-room 
cottage in Des Plaines, a suburb of 
Chicago, to go shopping. Roberta 
was left in charge of four younger 
children—William, 7; Ruth, 6; 
Henry, 4; and Leroy, 3. 

While the children were playing 
quietly in the living room, an oil 
heater suddenly exploded. In a mo- 
ment flames were flashing throughout 
the cottage. 

Roberta herded the terrified chil- 
dren to .the kitchen, but the outside 
door was stuck. She couldn’t open it. 
She ran to a window, opened it and 
kicked out the storm window. 

Then she lined up the children, 
lifted them over the sill one by one 
and dropped them five feet to the 
ground. Roberta’s clothing was afire 
as she followed them out. 

The four younger children suffered 
no serious injury, but Roberta herself 
nearly lost her life. 
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Chicago building trades did 
it all for 14-year-old Ro- 
berta, shown here swathed 
in bandages after she saved 
her sister and three brothers 





Roberta’s home was gutted by the 
fire. While she was in the hospital, 
the A. F. of L. Building Trades Coun- 
cil in Chicago decided to build her 
a new home on the site of the old. 

The project was launched by the 
A. F. of L. unions as a testimonial 
to Roberta’s heroism. The lead was 
taken by Michael Sexton, president of 
the Carpenters District Council. 

To the site sped A. F. of L. car- 
penters, bricklayers, cement finishers. 
awning hangers, tile layers, electri- 
cians, glaziers, laborers, lathers, paint- 
ers, plasterers, plumbers, sheet metal 
workers and tuckpointers. 

Through fair weather and foul, by 
daylight and floodlight, the union 
men toiled. In exactly three weeks 
they had built Roberta a six-room 
“dream home.” 

The pictures of Roberta swathed 
in bandages and the quick, warm- 
hearted response of the A. F. of L. 
men created such an emotional im- 
pact in and around Chicago that soon 
everybody wanted to get into the act. 

A wrecking company was honored 
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to carry away the remnants of the old 
cottage. Leading restaurateurs com- 
peted for the privilege of serving their 
finest dishes to the trade unionists 
working on the new house. Legal 
service was provided to guarantee 
title. 

Sightseers swarmed to the scene by 
the thousands. On the final day of 
construction, some 70,000 persons in 
more than 16,000 automobiles, not 
to mention airplanes, bicycles, motor- 
cycles and scooters, paused to look 
while two squads of county police- 
men regulated traffic. 

The exterior of Roberta’s new 
home is frame, with cedar-brown fire- 
resistant shingles for siding. It is 
one story high, with a concrete base- 
ment, three bedrooms, a separate 
dining room, a modern cabinet kit- 
chen and Hollywood-type bath. 

Furnishings include luxurious car- 
peting, Venetian blinds and $1500 
worth of kitchen equipment. 

Roberta didn’t think she was so 
heroic. Buried in a mountain of 
bandages, she said: 

“It all happened so fast, I didn’t 
have time to be scared for myself. 
All I could think of was getting the 
little ones out.” 


In these photos more union men 


are seen at work on Roberta’s 
new home. Below is the house. 
On final day of construction, 
70,000 came out to take a look 
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' E let our members drift and 
Wi. they didn’t matter,” said 
Edo Fimmen, veteran leader 
of the International Transport Work- 
as Federation, in a gloomy inter- 
view in London in the fall of 1939. 
London was then biacked out and the 
lamps of civilization in Europe were 
going out, one by one, before the 
onward march of Hitler’s legions. 

[had asked Fimmen to explain why 
the strong trade unions of Europe, 
and particularly in Germany, had not 
been able to withstand the Nazi mad- 
man. He explained that the centralized 
uions had been administered by 
smaller and smaller groups of admin- 
istrators who, in the crisis, were de- 
stroyed or replaced by a group of Nazi 
bureaucrats. 

Of course, that is not likely to hap- 
pen here, and Hitler’s bones are 
aonymous dust amid the ruins of 
Berlin, but most of us will agree that 
our union members nowadays do not 
prize, as they should, the precious 
privilege of attending union meetings. 
and that internal apathy can hurt 
labor organizations more than ex- 


S ternal attack. 


Democracy can die by default in 
unions as in any other institution. 
Hence, union members must be perked 
up, to become alert participants in 
their unions’ affairs, if their organiza- 
tions are to remain healthy. 





Mr. Starr is educational director 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Yorkers Union and the author, with 
Harold U. Faulkner, of “Labor in 
America,” a high school textbook 
which has enjoyed unusual success. 
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LET’S PUT MORE LIVE 
INTO UNION MEETINGS 


By MARK STARR 


Unions still suffer from gross mis- 
representation, from psychotic col- 
umnists and commentators and from 
those who, with control over mass 
media such as the movies, radio and 
press, consistently and persistently 
misrepresent the aims and purposes of 
organized labor. 

The members of unions must be 
made to feel that, in attending their 
union meetings, they are exercising a 
right as old and as precious as democ- 
racy itself, for the union meeting goes 
back to the ancient folk moot and the 
early tribal council. 

“E pluribus unum” must not any 
more be translated as “Let George do 
it.” Every union and its leaders must 
seek to develop lively, interesting 
meetings conducive to the members’ 
mental growth and to the feeling of 
rights and responsibility on the part 
of the greatest number of members. 

To do this, we need more than 
“Robert’s Rules of Order,” important 
as they may be. The Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau booklet “How to Run a 
Union Meeting” should be in the 
possession of every local union officer 
in order to help him to conduct a 
meeting with a maximum of clarity 
and fellowship and in such a way that 
the members feel that every legitimate 
point of view has been given a fair 
chance for expression and that finally 
the meeting has expressed its collective 
will in a clear, articulate fashion. If 
open consulation of the W.E.B. book- 
let is too obvious, there are tiny little 
vest-pocket editions of parliamentary 
law which will aid the inexperienced 
chairman. 

Too often members look upon par- 
liamentary law as a smart-aleck trick 









to impose the will of the “official 
machine” or as a means whereby a 
nuisance minority can impede the 
progress of the’ meeting. Only misun- 
derstanding of the rules of running a 
meeting can permit such misrepre- 
sentations to persist. 


geen union chairmen keep the 
agenda or the order of business 
in front of them all the time so that 
they will never forget the appropriate 
sequence. Some meetings set up a 
time limit of three to four minutes on 
speeches. Some chairmen get in a 
practice session with new members 
and delegate to them the job of pro- 
posing resolutions so that they can 
participate in the meeting’s discussion 
and get accustomed to parliamentary 
procedures and to the sound of their 
own voices. The experienced chair- 
man should train new chairmen in his 
skills. Meetings should not get lost in 
details but refer them all to commit- 
tees for full examination. 

Meetings should start and finish 
on time. No minority with ulterior 
motives can then prolong the meeting 
under instructions to capture con- 
trol by outwaiting the “regulars” and 
pass resolutions which do not repre- 
sent the majority of the members. 

When union meetings are conducted 
properly, there will be time for out- 
side speakers who will give lively 
speeches about local issues—the new 
school and park, rent control, na- 
tional health insurance and changes 
in labor law. 

Of course, procedures will differ 
with age, sex and experience of the 
particular union members, but par- 
ticularly if the union local has young 
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men and women in its ranks, special 
pains should be taken to make the 
meetings lively and interesting. Girls 
and boys of the bebop age want life 
and color. They are not likely to be 
fired with enthusiasm for business 
meetings where the secretary reads 
the minutes as if they were a secret 
between himself and the president and 
where speakers drone on by the hour. 

Let Brother Chairman read out that 
agenda good and clear so that every- 
body knows what’s cooking. Minutes 
can be lively records, full of human 
interest and importance. Summarize 
those long and repetitious letters in- 
stead of reading every word. When 
officers report, let them remember 
that brevity is the soul of wit and 
that quantity in a report is secondary 
to its quality. 

Every union member and officer 
should prepare and organize his talk 
for presentation and not run on end- 
lessly. Put down that first, second 
and third point on a small card. Or- 
ganization is good for ideas. Mem- 
bers and officers should always stick 
to the point. They should use fact 
and not gossip. They should be tact- 
ful and avoid personalities. Above all, 
they should make their speeches short 
and sweet. 


HY SHOULD not local meetings 

be advertised and reported in 
the local press wherever that is feasi- 
ble? Trade unionists are not running 
a secret underground society. When 
the community knows a union’s rec- 
ord, it will be on the union’s side. 
Why should not the recording secre- 
tary be reinforced by a press secre- 
tary who could make it a point to 
report interesting items for the closely 
read “personal” columns of the local 
papers? Why should not the minutes 
give an interesting and vital account 
of the decisions, not only for the 
members but for the historical record 
of the union? 

“Genius,” wrote Thomas Carlyle, 
“means the transcendent capacity of 
taking trouble” and an anonymous 
writer sharpened the definition to “the 
infinite capacity for taking pains.” 
The right of public meeting is so pre- 
cious a part of democracy that we 
should develop genius and that in- 
finite capacity for attending to every 
detail that would make a meeting a 
source of information and inspiration, 
register the will of the majority after 
a clear discussion of the issues in- 
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volved, and send its participants home 
early enough to avoid domestic criti- 
cism and suspicion, leaving them in- 
terested enough to look forward with 
anticipation to the next meeting. And 
as Jim) Maurer used to say: SJt can 
be done.” 

Why not open the union meeting 
with song and music? The meeting 
that has stood up to “America” and 
sung “America the Beautiful” or 
“Have a Heart, Taft-Hartley” has 
got off to a good start. 

There may be a natural song 
leader awaiting discovery: in your 
ranks. He could lead the group in 
“We'll Roll the Union On,” and put 
in the name of the local politician 
who has been blocking the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Why not bring 
in a local member’s daughter or son 
to sing, long before November, the 
ditty: “Be a good citizen. You've 
got to register. You've got to vote.” 

Let’s hope that the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST will run an additional 
article describing the songs which are 
available for use in union meetings as 
well as the variety of social activities 
which unions have run. General 
Booth of the Salvation Army used to 
ask: “Why let the devil have all the 
good songs?” Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs have their own songbooks as a 
source of good feeling and fellow- 
ship; unions should profit by the ex- 
perience of all organized groups and 
utilize the emotional release and the 
binding tie created by songs and 
music. 

There is a wealth of folk songs and 
labor songs which recall colorful 
episodes of history and which should 
be utilized systematically and with 
regularity in union meetings when- 
ever possible. We wrong our chil- 
dren if we do not help them put 
the songs of labor into their early 
memories. 

Of course, the nature of the meet- 
ing will depend upon the body which 
it serves. Recently a columnist rhap- 
sodized about the ritzy entertainment 
supposedly provided by a local un- 
ion in the Middle West. This local, 
it was said, provided Hollywood 
hoopla by way of a movie romance, 
night club entertainment, ten-piece 
orchestras, weekly wrestling and box- 
ing shows, big steins of beer at a 
dime a throw and dry martinis at 
two bits. Such methods are, of 
course, outside the scope of the nor- 
mal union meeting. However, this 


local also showed safety movie- at 
its meetings, and this leads u- to 
the use of movies as an effective en. 
richment of our union meetings. 

There are tens of thousands of 
16-mm.,sound projectors now avail- 
able. Sometimes they can be or. 
rowed from the high school or the 
public library. In New York City, 
Local 306, Moving Picture Opera. 
tors Union, has been at pains to 
develop services at moderate rates 
for sister locals. Why listen to a 
mere appeal letter about the Di- 
Giorgio strikers when a _ movie, 
“Poverty in the Valley of Plenty,” 
tells the complete story in vivid 
pictures? “Crossroads for America” 
reveals the methods of Stalinist in- 
filtration better than books. There 
are many other movies of general 
interest and entertainment dealing 
with health and safety which are 
available for showing at union 
meetings. 

The Hollywood A. F. of L. Film 
Council is busily making attractive, 
worthwhile short movies. The Work- 
ers Education .Bureau issues up-to- 
date lists of films available at a 
small cost. There are at least eight 
unions which have made their own 
movies and these should be circu- 
lated among their fellow unions. 


HE METHOD proved best by ex- 
sawn is to start the meeting or 
end the meeting with a fifteen to 
thirty minute showing rather than to 
have a special separate night devoted 
to movies. 

These methods should reinforce 
the more general provision of a door 
prize and make unnecessary the com- 
pulsory attendance rule which has 
been tried out in the past. 

Anyway, let us pep up our meetings 
and increase attendance by increas 
ing their interest. Make our mem- 
bers feel that when they belong to a 
union they belong to an alert and 
alive section of the community—3 
team in which each member has an 
important place. 

Let us make them aware of the 
sweat and blood and tears that went 
into the building of America’s unions. 
Let us make them proud of the great 
contribution that the unions have 
made to community welfare. Le 
us help them prize the privilege of 
union meetings and their opportut 
ity, by personal participation, to et 
rich our democratic way of life. 
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Free Minds for a Free World 


(Continued from Page 15) 


people alike through educational 
seminars and missions, the revision 
of textbooks, essay and poster con- 
tests, etc. 

In the educational systems of most 
countries either little attention is paid 
to labor’s contribution to the advance- 
ment of civilization and the develop- 
ment of democracy, or this is pre- 
sented in a distorted fashion. At the 


-recent UNESCO conference attention 


was called to this fact, and the direc- 
tor-general was requested to promote 
the study in the secondary schools of 
the member states of the very real 
contribution which labor has made. 

As part of its long-range program, 
UNESCO is considering the prepara- 
tion of an objective and unbiased sci- 
entific and cultural history of man- 
kind. Labor’s representatives have 
pointed out that such a history would 
be incomplete without a substantial 
section on labor’s contribution, and 
it is now planned to devote at least 
one volume of this proposed history 
to labor’s contribution to the advance- 
ment of civilization. 


B" noT all of UNESCO’s attention 
is given to the formal aspects of 
education. 
forts to secure and maintain the free 
flow of information in all branches 


It cooperates in all ef- 


of human knowledge. It envisages 
the further spread of understanding 
throughout the world through the 


wider use of films, radio and the ° 


printed word. It is also concerned 
with the more cultural aspects of 
education, such as music, drama, 
painting and sculpture, etc., and seeks 
to extend appreciation of and par- 
ticipation in these arts among all peo- 
ple. The world’s great literature, too, 
is to be made more readily available 
lo everyone through a pooling of the 
literary resources of all the member 
countries. 

More than half of the people of 
the world, however, cannot yet take 
advantage of these services which 
UNESCO plans because they are un- 
able to read and write. Therefore 
UNESCO is giving attention also to 
& campaign to wipe out illiteracy 
throuchout the world. 

Another facet of its program for 
building the structure of world peace 
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is the studies now under way to iden- 
tify and help remove the social, re- 
ligious and racial tensions which so 
often lead to war. American trade 
unionists, who are aware that one of 
the very first steps taken by the Nazis 
to destroy democracy was the liquida- 
tion of the free trade union move- 
ment, will be particularly interested 
in this project. 

During 1949 a group of experts is 
being brought together to study and 
report on the techniques and devices 
used to bring about fascism in Italy 
and Germany in the period preceding 
the Second World War, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the various stages by 
which the symptoms of growing fas- 
cist tendencies became apparent. 

While the extensive findings of this 
scientific study will be particularly 
valuable to students of government, 
sociology, etc., it is planned to pub- 
lish also a popularly written short 
report which will be of great value 
to trade unionists in helping them 
detect and combat any similar tend- 
encies in the labor movement. 

Now, who are the members of this 
organization that has such an am- 
bitious and laudable program? All 
of the great world powers, with 
the exception of the U.S.S.R., are 
numbered among the forty-five na- 
tions that have thus far joined 
UNESCO and so demonstrated their 
interest in its objectives. It is most 
encouraging that every continent of 
the world is represented and that 
many smaller countries with great 
masses of uneducated citizens are 
joining with those that have had more 
educational advantages. 

One might ask what machinery has 
been set up for the efficient function- 
ing of this organization. As in the 
A. F. of L. the annual convention is 
the supreme body, so in UNESCO 
the annual general conference deter- 
mines policies and approves pro- 
grams. Each member nation has one 
vote in this conference. 

An Executive Board of eighteen 
members is elected by the general 
conference from among the delegates, 
its members being chosen so that a 
diversity of cultures and a balanced 
geographical distribution are repre- 
sented. The director-general, ap- 


pointed by the general conference 
upon recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Board, is the chief administrative 
officer. He in turn chooses the secre- 
tariat or permanent staff of several 
hundred persons. 

It is this permanent staff, located 
at UNESCO House in Paris and aug- 
mented by experts in various fields of 
educational endeavor, that bears the 
chief load of the program. 

When UNESCO was formally set 
up in Paris in 1947, Dr. Julian Hux- 
ley of Great Britain, an eminent mem- 
ber of the famous scientific and lit- 
erary family of that name, was chosen 
as its first director-general. He guided 
UNESCO through its difficult early 
days. Last fall he was succeeded by 
Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, who relin- 
quished the post of Foreign Minister 
of Mexico to take over the reins. 

The members of UNESCO are con- 
fident that Dr. Torres Bodet is well 
qualified to carry forward its broad 
and diversified program. As the 
leader of the Mexican delegation to 
the organizing conference in London 
in 1945, he expressed his intention to 
“advance the noblest cause of hu- 
manity—to establish peace in truth, 
on truth and by truth.” 

To bring UNESCO’s program to 
the people and implement it at the 
grass roots, national commissions 
have been set up in thirty-three of 
the member countries. The responsi- 
bility for this important function in 
this country rests in the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, headed 
by Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, presi- 
dent of Kansas State College. This 
Commission is composed of 100 men 
and women who act as the spokesmen 
for education, science, labor, indus- 
try, agriculture, radio, motion pic- 
tures, the press, religious groups and 
various arts and professions. 

If labor is truly concerned for the 
establishment of permanent world 
peace by all legitimate means, as | 
am sure it is, we have an obliga- 
tion to become better informed on 
UNESCO’s aims and program and 
on how we may best serve UNESCO 
and how UNESCO may best serve us. 
UNESCO will fail unless we all co- 
operate and participate in its work. 
To quote Dr. Eisenhower: 

“What international agencies are 
able to do to assure peace will in the 
long run be precisely what millions 
of people in all nations are willing 
for them to do.” 
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HE professors are at it again; 
they are writing more books 
about organized labor. 

Statistics from the publishers indi- 
cate that 1948 was a record year in 
terms of words, articles and books 
written about labor unions and how 
they work. 

Union officials might be expected 
to be flattered by all this attention, 
but unfortunately much of this writ- 
ing is still being done by people who 
do-not have any real understanding 
of the labor movement. 

This condition is not new. In fact, 
many unionists have come to expect 
their activities to be misinterpreted 
by those who write about organized 
labor. 

One particular book* published 
last year has drawn such praise that 
it must be given special attention. Its 
author is Paul Samuelson, an eco- 
nomics professor at M.I.T. with: a 
reputation for brilliant analysis in his 
professional field. He recently re- 
ceived the 1948 award given by the 
American Economic Association for 
the “most distinguished contribution 
to economics by a scholar under 
forty.” 

The book is “Economics, an Intro- 
ductory Analysis,” which has been 
hailed throughout the country as a 
“pioneer” work in its field. Fortune 
magazine gave it a big boost in its 
September, 1948, issue, saying: “The 
next generation of college students, 


* Samuelson, Paul: “Economies, An Introduc- 
tory Analysis." 622 pages. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. $4.50. 
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By PETER HENLE 


Assistant Economist, 
American Federation of Labor 


or a very large part of it, will learn 
its economics” from Professor Sam- 
uelson. 

The facts are that this book does 
present a fresh viewpoint, is written 
in a simple and entertaining style, 
and in general does include a realistic 
interpretation of how our economy 
works. This is more than can be said 
for 90 per cent of the college econom- 
ics textbooks in use today. 

In contrast to these virtues, the 
chapter entitled “Labor Organiza- 
tion and Problems” is a confused 
mixture of pure misinformation and 
naive interpretation. It is tragic 
that a volume otherwise so excellent 
should be spoiled by so poor a treat- 
ment of labor questions. 

This situation is not only tragic 
but wholly unnecessary. There have 
been many outsiders who have writ- 
ten realistically about organized la- 
bor. Commons, Perlman and Taft, 
as well as such younger men as Lester 
and Ross, have all displayed an intel- 
ligent understanding of unionism and 
the way it functions. 

The author seems to have ignored 
all these writings and instead to have 
taken his ideas from the moth-eaten 
stereotypes about unions which nor- 
mally appear in the daily press and 
weekly magazines. 

It is difficult to single out the many 
misinterpretations and errors which 
permeate this chapter. Yet in order 
to make this indictment more specific, 
the more important criticisms are 
listed hereafter. 


I. “Featherbedding” 

According to Samuelson, one of 
the major problems in labor relations 
is “the increase of labor featherbed- 


‘ding tactics designed to keep labor 


productivity low and so increase jobs 
and maintain money rates.” The 
author cites three examples to sup- 
port this charge about an “increase 
of labor featherbedding” : 

“(1) Bricklayers will lay only so 
many bricks per day; (2) Painters 
refuse to use spray guns and some- 
times limit the number of inches of 
the paint brush; (3) Petrillo’s Musi- 
cians Union requires standby orches- 
tras to be hired whenever ‘canned’ 
music is being played.” 


This very ‘glib way of handling this 
question is sufficient indication of 
the author’s superficial and distorted 


viewpoint. If the facts in each of 
these cases had been examined, these 
charges would not have been made. 

The charge in the Bricklayers’ case 
is fundamentally false. The Brick- 
layers Union has never limited the 
number of bricks which its members 
could handle. 

A related charge, which the author 
may have had in mind, asserts that 
bricklayers today average only 300 
(or some other figure) bricks a day 
compared to a much higher figure in 
an earlier period. This comparison 
is grossly misleading because it fails 
to consider the differences in cot 
struction methods between the two 


periods, (Example: An hour spent 
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laying a solid brick wall will mean 
more bricks laid but less wall built 
than an hour laying a brick veneer 
wall.) 

The charge against the Painters 
grossly misinterprets the international 
union’s attitude, while the comment 
about the Musicians not only distorts 
the union’s policy but conveniently 
overlooks the special problems in- 
yolved in providing a livelihood for 
technologically displaced musicians. 

What is particularly disturbing is 
not so much that the author has failed 
to grasp the facts in these three par- 
ticular cases, but rather that he has 
obviously failed to investigate the 
more fundamental questions involved. 
Union policies toward job opportuni- 
ties and technological change (which 
to the author simply means “feather- 
bedding”) involve very real problems 
concerning the attitude of workers 
toward their employer, their fellow 
workers and their machine. 

Precisely how, for example, can the 
professors expect a worker to. look 
forward with eagerness to the day 
when a new machine will eliminate 
the need for his labor? The prob- 
lems raised by technological change 
have been the subject of discussion 
and debate among workers and 
unions for many years. Almost 
without exception, the influence of 
the union in these questions has led 
toward solutions which have proved 
beneficial to the whole economy. 

It is important not to forget that 
unions do not manufacture attitudes 


| toward the introduction of a particu- 


lar new technique; they reflect a very 
real concern on the workers’ part 
about the manner in which this tech- 
nique will affect them. Mathewson 
(“Restriction of Output Among Un- 
organized Workers”) showed very 
conclusively that this concern does 
not exist exclusively among union 
workers. 


Il. Labor Unions 


The book clearly implies from its 
comments that labor unions are al- 
most a secret fraternity, hiding from 
the public information about their 
tules, regulations and finances. The 
impression is left that unions are 
irresponsible, undemocratic organiza- 
tions which oppose any attempt by 
public authorities to force them to be 
responsible or democratic. 

In actual fact, unions are undoubt- 
edly the most democratic of all insti- 
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tutions in public life today, and cer- 
tainly far more democratic than any 
large-scale corporation where man- 
agement tightly controls the stock- 
holders through the proxy system. 

Almost without exception, union 
finances are carefully audited by ex- 
perienced accountants and full state- 
ments covering receipts and expendi- 
tures made available not only to the 
membership but to the general pub- 
lic. In this connection, the Plumbers 
Union reports: 

“When the semi-annual reports of 
the international union were sub- 
mitted to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (to meet the filing re- 
quirements of the Taft-Hartley law), 
they were rejected because they pro- 
vided too much information.” 

Unions normally have taken the 
initiative in writing into their agree- 
ments clauses providing for voluntary 
arbitration of all unsettled grievances: 
At the same time, they have negoti- 
ated no-strike clauses under which 
uninterrupted production is assured 
for the life of the contract. This in 
itself is sufficient indication that 
unions are anxious to accept and 
carry out their full responsibility 
under their contracts. 

Even in those cases where so-called 
“wildcat” strikes have occurred, the 
record is full of instances in which 
unions have gone out of their way 
to instruct members to abide by their 
agreements. 


Ill. The A. F. of L. 


The book is particularly unfair in 
dealing with the American Federa- 
The chapter outlines 
a “case study of an A. F. of L. car- 
penter” who is portrayed as a “typical 
participant” in the labor movement. 


Washington 1, D. C. 


Address 
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This “typical” A. F. of L. worker 
turns out to be bigoted, narrow- 
minded and self-centered. He “ap- 
proves of his union’s policy of letting 
Negroes join only special locals.” 
He strongly favors a high tariff and 
a restrictive immigration policy. Be- 
cause this individual is portrayed as 
a “typical” A. F. of L. worker, these 
attitudes are clearly attributed to the 
A. F. of L. organization as a whole. 

The whole picture which is drawn 
by this portrait of a “typical” mem- 
ber of the A. F. of L. is a completely 
unwarranted libel against the millions 
of union members, of all races and 
creeds, who make up the family of 
democratic organizations joined to- 
gether in the American Federation of 


Labor. 


The A. F. of L. has always fought 
bigotry wherever it has been found. 
For many years official A. F. of L. 
convention action has declared in 
favor of a full civil rights program, 
including anti-lynching legislation, 
anti-poll tax laws and a permanent 
fair employment practices act. The 
A. F. of L. has followed up these 
policy declarations with specific ac- 
tion on specific pieces of legislation. 
At the present time, for example, one 
reason the A. F. of L. feels the 
Thomas-Taft federal aid to education 
bill must be improved is that it makes 
inadequate allowance for the educa- 
tion of minority groups. 

Within the organization, A. F. of L. 
unions practice what they preach. 
The organization includes 650,000 
Negro members, 450,000 of them in 
the South. Negroes are prominent 
as officers, business agents, vice-presi- 
dents of international unions and 
officers of state and local federated 
organizations. In the South, Negro 
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officers frequently carry on the busi- 
ness of mixed locals. In organization 
work, negotiations and community 
affairs, A. F. of L. unions work to 
better the status of all minority 
groups. 

As a Nashville Negro printer re- 
cently stated, speaking of a strike in 
the city’s Negro printing houses: 

“Some of our Negro civic leaders 
have told us to go back to work and 
that the union would never do right 
by a Negro. Yet here in Nashville 
the schools are Jim Crow. politics 
Jim Crow and the churches are Jim 
Crow. The only place in town that 
I can stand on my own two feet in 
mixed meeting and enjoy the right of 
free speech is here in the A. F. of L. 
Labor Temple.” 

Naturally the A. F..of L. is not 
responsible for the personal attitudes 
of each A. F. of L. member. That 
there are some bigoted A. F. of L. 
members is there are 
bigoted manufacturers in the N.A.M. 
or bigoted farmers in the National 
Grange. However, the record of the 
A. F. of L. as an organization is very 
clear, and to imply that the “typical” 
A. F. of L. member favors discrimi- 
nation and segregation is not only 
unfair but untrue. 

On the tariff issue the A. F. of L. 
has strongly supported the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, calling 
for a progressive reduction of tariffs. 
As for immigration policy, it is quite 
true that the historic A. F. of L. 
policy has opposed unrestricted im- 
migration of low-paid foreign work- 
ers. The book, however, overlooks 
completely the more recent efforts of 
the A. F. of L. to liberalize the coun- 
try’s immigration policy so that Euro- 


obvious, as 
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pean refugees and displaced persons 
could be admitted to the United 
States. 


IV. Other Topics 


(A) The author’s comments con- 
cerning craft and industrial unionism 
are completely out of focus. The two 
terms are discussed as though they 
were arrayed on opposite sides of a 
high-school debate. 
made of labor union structure as it 
exists today or of the way in which 
conditions in different industries pro- 
duce differing types of union organi- 
zation. 

The A. F. of L. is characterized as 
consisting “largely of craft unions,” 
despite the fact that a simple analysis 
would indicate that about 40 per cent 
of A. F. of L. unions and over half 
its members are organized on an in- 
dustrial basis. 


Rent Controls 


ERMING it an “effective” measure, 

President Truman has signed the new 
rent control bill into law, thereby extend- 
ing a system of federal control for another 
fifteen months. 

The conference report on the measure, 
which was finally approved by both branches 
of Congress, fell short of American Federa- 
tion of Labor demands for new legislation 
but represented an improvement over the 
separate bills passed by the House and 
Senate. 

In place of the automatic increases pro- 
posed by the Senate and the “reasonable 
rate of return” for landlords provided in 
the House version, the new law assures 
landlords a “fair net operating income.” 

In addition to these main features the 
new law includes: 

(1) Authority of the housing expediter 
to regulate evictions. 


No mention is 


(B) The implication that the 
“typical” A. F. of L. member has to 
pay a union initiation fee of 5100 
is completely false. Ip the over. 
whelming majority of cases, the initi- 
ation fee is $10 or lower. 

(C) The system of apprenticeship 
is dismissed as a method for keeping 
workers out of the union, while no 
mention is made of the real need for 
an apprenticeship system and the way 
in which unions have fought to ex. 
pand this system. 

(D) The author credits the Amer. 
ican Federation of Labor with only 
6,000,000 members, whereas _ the 
published figures at the time he was 
writing the book gave a membership 
of over 7,500,000. 


M™ college students will never 
have any direct contact with 
organized labor. In many cases the 
elementary course in economics is the 
only way by which the student can 
acquire authoritative information 
about unionism. 

The aim of an elementary eco- 
nomics textbook discussing trade w- 
ions must be to convey to the student 
a realistic conception of why work- 
ers join trade unions, how trade 
unions function and the role of col- 
lective bargaining. 

Unfortunately, Professor Samuel- 
son’s book fails to pass this test. If. 
as Fortune magazine states, future 
“college students will learn their eco- 
nomics” from this book, they will be 
poorly equipped to accept their re- 
sponsibilities in the field of labor 
relations. 


Are Extended 


(2) Right of the housing expeditor to 
sue for treble damages. 

(3) Authority of the housing expeditet 
to recontrol areas he may hereafter de 
control. 

(4) Authority for the housing expeditet 
to pass on decontrolling of units created 
by conversions. 

(5) Recontrol of trailers and traile 
space used for permanent residence, and 
recontrol of permanent hotel accommode 
tions in New York and Chicago. 

(6) Elimination of the so-called volur 
tary 15 per cent lease. 

(7) Restoration of subpoena powers ! 
the housing expediter. 

(8) Requirement that landlords recei 
ing rent adjustments certify that they # 
maintaining and will continue to maintall 
all services furnished on the date deter 
mining the maximum rent. 
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America’s Role in Kurope 


(Continued from Page 3) 


unions to gain power and, once hav- 
ing achieved power, destroy the un- 
ions and the right to strike; in the 
West, capture the trade unions, ex- 
ploit the right to strike for political 
ends, thus denying to the democratic 
governments the power to rule. 


ow what are some of the char- 
N acteristics of this European labor 
movement so coveted by the Com- 
munists? It is important to under- 
stand what may appear to be strange 
and even unpalatable phenomena to 
many Americans. Self-interest, if 
nothing else, demands a true appreci- 
ation of what has become a major 
area in Europe’s “cold war”—namely 
the trade unions. 

Most European trade unionists re- 
ject what they term “capitalism” and 
accept some form of Socialist ide- 
ology—usually characterizing it as 
“democratic socialism” in order to 
distinguish themselves from the to- 
talitarian variety. A policy of na- 
tionalization or socialization of all 
basic and public industries is usually 
supported. 

In most countries there is a close 
liaison between the trade unionists 
and political parties. Usually the 
Socialists are predominant, except for 
France and Italy, where the Com- 
munists are strongest among the 
workers. 

European trade unionists engage in 
direct political activity, even taking 
on the duties as elected deputies. For 
example, in Great Britain the trade 
unions are the basis and foundation 
of the Labor Party, now in power. 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway also 
have labor - controlled governments 
through a Social Democratic or La- 
hor Party. 

In rejecting what they term “capi- 
talism” or “free enterprise” and in 
supporting the so-called’ “managed” 
or “controlled” economy, most Euro- 
pean trade unionists accept the idea 
that the government shall do the di- 
tecting or controlling but demand 
adequate trade union participation in 
the apparatus. Trade unions in some 
countries have begun to achieve a 
form of participation in management. 
For example, in England union rep- 
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resentatives participate in industrial 
boards which manage nationalized 
industries. In other countries, like 
Belgium and Holland, the trade 
unions are moving toward a form of 
“co-gestion” or some form of partici- 
pation in government economic con- 
trols. In Germany the trade unions 
are demanding “co - determination 


rights” in industry. Thus, no matter 


what the form may take, the trade 
unions of Europe are moving toward 
industrial as well as political power. 

In the field of social security, the 
European trade unions are making 
great strides forward, covering all 
forms of insurance—unemployment, 
health, old age, sickness, accident— 
and, of course, in many countries 
extra wage allocations are accorded 
on the basis of size of family. Work- 
ers elect their representatives to act 
as administrators of social security 
funds in many countries. 

The growing participation in in- 
dustry and politics is gradually being 
matched by trade union activities on 
an international plane not only in 
such agencies as the I.L.O. but in 
broader areas where trade unionists 
are officially representing their re- 
spective countries. : 

It is the trade union section of 
European society which holds the key 
to whether or not Europe will remain 
free or be submerged by Soviet to- 
talitarianism. It is this movement 


.that will determine whether the re- 


construction of Western Europe can 
succeed, whether ‘America’s vast eco- 
nomic aid will achieve its goals. For 
whoever gains the soul of European 
labor can gain all other objectives. 

The trade unions of Europe have 
become the major battleground of the 
East-West struggle. Russia’s foreign 
diplomacy is being complemented by 
her unofficial diplomatic arm in the 
form of the world Communist move- 
ment’s attempt to win over the unions. 
Penetration, infiltration and control 
of the unions permit a type of ide- 
ological or psychological warfare un- 
known to any other political state. 

The propagation of the myth of 
“capitalism versus socialism” reduces 
itself to portraying America as repre- 
senting all the alleged evils of capi- 


talist exploitation while Russia is 
presented as the land flowing with 
the milk and honey of socialism. It 
is a simple black and white story: 
“There is only one kind of socialism 
and it is good; there is only one kind 
of capitalism and it is bad. There- 
fore, since America is capitalist and 
Russia is socialist, the European 
masses have no alternative but to 
choose Russia’s side and _ reject 
America.” 

Russia’s strategy is to maneuver 
Americans into accepting this as the 
basis of the ideological struggle. Be- 
cause of the ideological background 
of most European trade union lead- 
ers, any attempt on the part of Amer- 
ica to impose or glorify its system 
would play into Russian hands. 

Another aspect of the Communist 
ideological campaign in the trade 
union movement is what I call “the 
myth of unity,” which has become 
one of the most dynamic political 
phenomena of the postwar world. 
The myth rather than the principle of 
unity has become so ingrained in 
many sections of Europe that the 
people have a paranoic fear of scis- 
sion without any regard for the basis 
upon which unity is to be achieved. 

This also goes back to the days of 
the war when resistance against the 
Nazis was a united one, including 
Communists, Socialists, Conserva- 
tives, etc., against the common foe. 
This carried over into postwar Eu- 
rope but is now beginning to fade as 
the reality of Communist aims creates 
split after split in the European and 
world labor movements. The recent 
split of the W.F.T.U. demonstrates 
what the American Federation of 
Labor had been saying since 1945, 
when the W.F.T.U. was organized 
and the A. F. of L. refused to affiliate. 





















fs important phase of Russian 
Communist policy in the Euro- 
pean unions is the declaration of war 
against the Marshall Plan. This has 
become a dividing line between the 
agents of the Cominform and the 
democratic free trade unionists of the 
West. The attack on ERP has_be- 
come one of the basic points of de- 
parture in Russia’s “cold war” against 
the free trade union movement. Rus- 
sia knows that her objectives or ends 
are not only challenged but may be 
spiked by ERP’s success for an in- 
definite period, since economic sta- 
bility in Western Europe would not 
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only cause a defeat or retreat but 
might cause her empire—based on 
ideology (“hot. air”) plus terror—to 
be greatly shaken and risk the danger 


_ of a further spread of the Tito virus. 


Economic recovery of Western 
Europe would not only mean greater 
political stability, thus undercutting 
the position of the Communist Party 
in the trade unions, especially in such 
strategic countries as France and 
Italy, but would jeopardize Russia’s 
position in the satellite countries. 

In spite of or perhaps because of 
her weaknesses, the Soviets are con- 
tinuing to challenge the Western 
world. The Russians have a fatal- 
istic conviction about their final vic. 
tory. This is due to the fundamental 
belief that America and the Western 
world must inevitably be plunged into 
an economic crisis involving large. 
scale unemployment. Combined with 
this theory of inevitable catastrophe 
is the deep-seated conviction on the 
part of the U.S.S.R. that capitalism, 
as epitomized by the U.S., cannot 
compete successfully with the so- 
called “workers’ state” for the sup- 
port and loyalty of the working 
masses of Europe. 

In the light of what I have pre- 
sented concerning the trade unions 
as the key to the European problem, 
the ideological nature of European 
trade unionists and Russia’s drive 
to win over the trade unions, what 
can or must be done by America? 

The role and influence of American 
trade unions must be brought home 
to the European trade unionists. This 
means no repetition of the Taft-Hart- 
ley experience of 1947, which had the 
effect of sabotaging the Marshall Plan 
policy of the U.S. in Europe. Any 
attempt to diminish the role and in- 
fluence of thie trade unions at home 
will be catastrophic for America 
abroad. 

This involves something more than 
the participation of American trade 
unions in international affairs and 
organizations. This means some 


Russia has made no gress 
among the British t union- 
ists. In France and Italy, 
however, the Communists are 
fighting hard to capture the 
workers. Economic recovery 
in Western Europe will under- 
cut the position of the Com- 
munist Party in the unions 
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thing more than labor attaches, labor 


advisers or labor divisions in gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Europeans must begin to see and 
feel the effects of American trade 
unionists in top policy positions 
abroad. For example, the appoint- 
ment of a top trade union leader to 
America’s leading post in Germany 
would have an electrifying effect— 
encouraging our friends and astound- 
ing our enemies! On several occa- 
sions since 1946 the author has made 
this type of proposal to the top policy- 
makers of the State Department and 
on one occasion to a former Secretary 
of State. Since that time the idea 
has gathered momentum, and it is 
hoped that in the near future there 
will be some realization of this worth- 
while objective. 

Let Europe -realize that America is 
anation that was born in revolution 
and that the history of our country 
has continued to evolve toward the 
realization of the great American 
dream inherent in the Revolution and 
the Constitution of our founding 
fathers. 

On the other hand, Russia as a na- 
tion born in revolution has renounced 
the dreams and ideals which moti- 
vated her founding fathers in the 
overthrow of the Czar. Let us not be 
afraid to say that ours is a country 
where the ideals of the revolution are 
being realized, while Russia’s revolu- 
tion has devoured its own children 
and the present Stalin regime has 
destroyed its ideals. 


BY IN saying these things it would 
be a colossal error to character- 
ie the present international situation 
asa Russian-American conflict. This 
is what Stalin would like most Euro- 
peans to believe, since neutrality in 
Europe plays into Russian hands. 

This is as much the fight of Euro- 
pean democrats as it is ours. Europe 
is fighting for its life against Russian 
domination. European culture and 
vilization are at stake. American 
economic resources are being placed 
at the disposal of Europe to prevent 
Europe from going under. This is 
‘common crusade of Europe and 
America to prevent Hitler from gain- 
ing @ postwar victory in the form of 
Stalin’s totalitarianism. Stalin wishes 
lo cash in politically on the economic 
ruins left by Hitler. This is the post- 
mortem Nazi-Soviet pact. 

America must also proclaim that 
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this is not a struggle between capi- 
talism and socialism. American 
policy in Europe is not to fight for 
“free enterprise” but for a free so- 
ciety, for free labor—for the right 
of the Europeans themselves to deter- 
mine democratically what form of 
economic and social controls they 
shall or shall not have. 

In the words of General Clay: 
“Although the American people be- 
lieve in free enterprise, they believe 
even more firmly in democracy.” In 
this common loyalty to democracy, 
the new capitalism of the United 
States and the democratic socialism 
of British and Western European 
labor are beginning to approach each 
other and eventually may become 
joined together in a mutual inter- 
national economy. 

We must cease our defensive policy 
vis-a-vis the Russians. We must 
mount the offensive by developing a 
dynamic foreign policy which will 
permit Europe to feel confident in the 
complete economic, political and mili- 
tary support of the U.S. The Atlantic 
Pact, for example, must become one 
of the keystones in the arch of Ameri- 





can foreign policy, along with our 
support of European economic and 
eventua! political unity. This, of 
course, involves the continuation of 
America’s rearmament at home. But 
these governmental and intergovern- 
mental measures must be comple- 
mented by additional specific policies, 
such as the following: 

(1) In Germany, where we have 
a direct responsibility as an occupy- 
ing power, we should pursue a dual 
policy of resisting Russian aggression 
and supporting positively the demo- 
cratic forces in the unions, the So- 
cial Democratic Party and sections of 
the Christian Democrats. The Ruhr 
Statute should be implemented by 
granting greater and more adequate 
participation to the trade unions of 
Germany and Western Europe. Fur- 
thermore, the trade unions in Ger- 
many should be allowed to partici- 
pate in the economic agencies being 
created to control basic industries. 

(2) The counter-blockade in Ger- 
many against the Soviet zone should 
be extended by the U.S. severing all 
trade relations with the U.S.S.R. until 
the blockade of Berlin is lifted. Never 
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before in the history of the world has 
there been a blockade of a people at 
peace. This Soviet barbarity should 
be met not only by the defensive an- 
swer of the airlift but by an economic 
offensive of the U.S, 

(3) Russian fifth-column activities 
should be hit by our government pro- 
posing to the U.N. a resolution mak- 
ing it a crime against international 
law for any government to organize 
or support—directly or indirectly— 
any fifth column or fifth-column ac- 
tivities in any country with which it 
is at peace. 

(4) An exposure of the Stalin 
regime not only as undemocratic but 
as a slave regime should be under- 
taken everywhere—through U.N. and 
other independent channels. The 
silence of the democratic powers 
against Russia’s internal slave regime 


has helped to reinforce the Stalin 
gang ever since 1941. In this respect, 
it is with a great deal of satisfaction 
that we note the support finally given 
by the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations to the proposal 
made by the American Federation of 
Labor two years ago to investigate 
the forced labor camps of the U.S.S.R. 
This is a great step forward in the 
direction of consciously pursuing a 
policy which differentiates the Rus- 
sian people from the Stalin regime. 
Czarism in Russia was overthrown 
not only by internal forces but by 
the external voices of protest that 
were raised up continuously against 
the Czarist dictatorship. 

But, above everything else, it is 
important that American policy at 
home guarantee full employment and 
the maintenance and expansion of 


Slavery Old and New 


(Continued from Page 9) 


of all of Russia’s Five Year Plans 
over which so many beguiled liberals 
in our other democratic 
countries have waxed enthusiastic. 


own and 

To go into details about the opera- 
tions of these slave labor camps as 
described by those who managed to 
survive and escape to tell their story 
would be too harrowing for our read- 
ers. The brutalities and 
exploitation have been accurately de- 
scribed by and 
scholarly investigators. There is total 
disregard for the welfare of the en- 
slaved in these camps. Production is 
the sole driving force of the mana- 
gers of these Communist camps. 
Nothing else counts. 

In certain basic respects the new 
slavery is even more gruesome and 
of far worse moral turpitude than the 
slavery of old. Historically, these dif- 
ferences can be briefly stated: 

(1) Bad as the old slave system 
was, it Was progressive in relation to 
the social system which preceded it. 
Slavery, with all its evils, was still 
historically an advance over savagery. 
But slavery in the Twentieth Century 
is a distinctly terrifying backward 
step—a thoroughly retrogressive so- 
In making this 


merciless 


seve ral competent 


cial phenomenon. 
historical comparison, we are not in 
the least softening our condemnation 
of all slave systems of yesterday. 
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(2) The slave owners of old made 
no moral pretense as to the why and 
wherefore of their exploiting their 
chattels. The slaves of old were either 
captives in war or suppressed, sup- 
posedly lower social groups at home. 
But the modern slave owners hide 
their callous exploitation behind high- 
sounding phrases. They demagogi- 
cally label their most barbarous deeds 
as acts of “social progress.” They 
hypocritically proclaim their most 
inhuman exploits as humanitarian 
order to conceal in a 
anti-moral 


actions. In 
smokescreen the utterly 
nature of their own course, they de- 
nounce as reactionaries anyone who 
dares criticize or even question their 
brutalities. 

(3) From the viewpoint of lack of 
technical development and economic 
backwardless, slavery was at least ex- 
plainable or understandable—though 
never morally justifiable. But from 
the viewpoint of technical progress 
and general advanced economic de- 
velopment in the Twentieth Century, 
there is not the slightest economic 
excuse or constructive social pretext 
for the reintroduction of. slavery in 
any form in any country today. Let 
me further stress: It is morally and 
spiritually reprehensible that any 
country (or bloc of countries) should 
turn to human enslavement as a social 


living ‘standards. Our economy ust 
continue to work. Labor, manage. 
ment and government must worl. to. 
gether to develop a national p. licy 
which will enable the continuatic . of 
a high mass consumption econ my, 
A crisis in the U.S. involving :nass 
unemployment for any length of time 
would be disastrous to American 
policy abroad and to the efforts of 
our democratic friends to resist the 
wave of totalitarianism. It would 
present to the Russians the oppor. 
tunity which they believe must in. 
evitably come because of the nature 
of capitalism. 

It is in the support of a high level, 
prosperous economy at home and a 
dynamic foreign policy abroad that 
America can become, in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, “not the terror of 
the world but the hope of the world.” 


institution at this late date—two thou- 
sand years after the birth of Christ. 
(4) Finally, there is a most pro- 
foundly significant difference _be- 
tween the slavery of old and the pres- 
ent-day slave system. In the slavery 
of old the master had some moral 
responsibility for the welfare of his 
chattel. Besides, there was a certain 
element of human contact between 
the master and slave of yesterday. 
Furthermore, the slave owner of old 
had to compete, to some extent, with 
other masters and thus the slave of 
vesterday, now and then, got better 
treatment, more consideration than he 
would have otherwise received. 


N MODERN slavery, organized on a 
I mass basis and using highly devel- 
oped machinery, the entire process is 
reversed. And it is all for the worse. 
When the state is the slave owner, the 
master—government bureaucracy— 
exploits and oppresses mankind in 
mass. There is no moral responsibility 
whatsoever on the part of the state 
owner, the state master, the state ex- 
ploiter, toward the individual slave. 
who is merely a number and not 4 
personality with dignity, not a crea 
ture of God. 

What is more, the fact that the 
modern slave state hides the colos 
sal slave projects behind towering 
walls of demagogy and hypocritical 
claims of being a socially advanced 
society only cuts down still more the 
prospect of any moral responsibility 
for its mass of exploited and enslaved 
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individuals. Let me also underscore 
the fact that when the state is the 
enslaver, the sole master, the super- 
monopolist, there is absolutely no per- 
sonal or human contact between the 
chattel and the owner. And surely 
there is no competition as a softening 
factor in the modern slave society. 

Yes, ancient slavery was maintained 
by fetters and death. Se is Stalin’s 
streamlined Twentieth Century slave 
system. But the Communists go fur- 
ther. They are especially ruthless in 
their violence against the spirit and 
intellect of their enslaved. In antiquity 
the masters were on guard against 
slaves breaking chains. In Commu- 
nist, Nazi and Fascist slave camps, 
the technique has been first of all to 
crush the victim’s desire for freedom. 
Here the slave can never become the 
equal of his master. He is cut off from 
all hope of freedom. 

Unlike the slaves of ancient Greece 
or Rome, Stalin’s chattels can never 
become free men in Communist Rus- 
sia. Having once served in a labor 
camp, the slave—even if he survives 
to be released—bears an_ eternal 


stigma which hurts not only him or 
her but also his or her family through- 
out their physical existence. 

These profound and significant dif- 


ferences between the slavery of old 
and Twentieth Century slavery should 
not be construed as an attack or even 
a criticism against any country or 
nation in particular. Forced labor and 
concentration camps in Albania are 
not on a lower moral level or, in an 
historical sense, more reactionary 
than they would be, let us say, in our 
own country. And if the United States 
were ever to revert to chattel slavery 
in any form, if the American govern- 
ment were ever to establish compul- 
sory or forced labor in any guise, if 
the state in our own country were 
ever to set up penal servitude colo- 
nies, they would be no examples of 
higher morality—not in the least 
preferable to what is now going on 
in Siberia, Yugoslavia or Czecho- 
slovakia. 

In fact, it is the bounden duty of 
all true Americans to be vigilantly on 
guard and fight determinedly against 
‘very germinal expression of unlim- 
ited statism, of the state being given 
Power to command and commandeer 
the producers of our nation. As Amer- 
leans devoted to the democratic proc- 
*sses and the democratic way of life 
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and social progress, we must fight 
even harder against all expressions of 
totalitarianism of every hue in our 
own country than in any foreign land. 

All types and stripes of slave sys- 
tems have certain inherent anti-moral 
and inhuman attributes in common— 
regardless of the differences between 
them. It is their common character- 
istics and not their differences that 
bring into painful relief the reaction- 
ary nature of all totalitarian systems 
and that constitute the terrible foun- 
dation of the modern slave state— 
mass slavery as the means of mass 
production. All totalitarian dictator- 
ships are monstrous mass slave states 
which ' (though differing here and 
there in tactics and techniques) com- 
monly resort to the abhorrent prac- 
tice of remorselessly grinding out 
everything and everybody capable of 
sustaining individual liberty, human 
dignity, freedom of the mind and in- 
tellect, integrity of the soul and a 
critical spirit searching for truth. - In 
every totalitarian or modern slave 
state managed by a monolithic single 
party system and constantly spied 
upon and whiplashed by a merciless 
political police, human decency, gen- 
tleness, mutual confidence and self- 
respect are taboo—liquidated and 
sacrificed in the name of totalitarian 
communism or dictatorial socialism. 

The ugly and frightening picture 
would not be complete without a 
brief examination of the effect of the 
slave labor system on the Russian 
workers who are not in the forced 
labor camps. Even the other workers 
—outside the camps in Russia—must 


‘carry “working books” which bear a 


record of the jobs they previously 
held. Without such a book no one can 
get a job. A special decree was issued 
in June, 1940, by the Supreme Soviet 
to the effect that it is a crime for any 
working man or woman to leave a job 
without permission. There is also a 
decree setting down a compulsory 
yearly minimum of work for each col- 
lective farmer. 

These decrees aim at stretching the 
minimum—continuously upward. It 
is obvious that the wages of the work- 
ers outside the camps are not stimu- 
lated upward by the availability of 
millions of slave laborers working 
for a song—a funeral song—through- 
out the length. and breadth of the 
giant empire. The slave labor camps 
are a deadly effective means of inten- 


sifying the exploitation of those not 
enslaved. 

In this regard it is most enlighten- 
ing to quote from the scholarly and 
highly valuable study of slave labor 
published in 1863 by Prof. J. E. 
Cairnes of the University of Dublin. 
The author then prophetically wrote 
in his masterly study, “The Slave 
Power”: : 

“The single merit of slave labor as 
an industrial instrument consists, as 
we have seen, in its capacity for or- 
ganization—its susceptibility, that is 
to say, of having adjusted with pre- 
cision to the kind of work to be done, 
and of being directed on a compre- 
hensive plan toward some distinctly 
conceived end.” (p. 73.) 

What foresight! What an accurate 
evaluation of Russia’s system of 
planned economy! 


| bg NO one make any mistake about 
it. Such a huge uncontrolled des- 
potism—directed by a compact, mon- 
olithic bureaucracy—tends to become 
totally uncontrollable in its relations 
with other countries. Here is a sys- 
tem of society even more formidable 
in its evil than in its colossal physical 
size. If it continues to expand—and 
all slave systems must expand or they 
explode—no one can conceive a 
graver menace to the welfare and 
progress of mankind. 

History has shown that no slave 
system can be limited to specific areas 
without causing the destruction of its 
entire system—the master as well as 
the slave. In Russia the slavery of 
the simple and primitive type has 
been given a new form, organized on 
a much higher technical level. It has 
become an atrocious slave system 
characterized by relentless aggres- 
sion, unceasing expansionism, con- 
temptuous and destructive of human 
life. 

That the complete slave state—as 
exemplified by totalitarian Russia to- 
day—would be an infernal threat to 
the freedom, security and well-being 
of the other nations was likewise 
prophetically foreseen by Professor 
Cairnes when he thus characterized 
the menace to humanity that a total 
slave state would be: 

“As in relation to the people who 
compose it, the social system of the 
slave states has been seen to be retro- 
grade; so, in relation to other so- 
cieties with which it may come into 
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contact, it will be found to be aggres- 
sive—to be constantly urged by the 
exigencies, which it cannot control, 
to extend its territory, and by an am- 
bition not less inevitable to augment 
its power.” 

What a magnificent contribution 
to an understanding of the present 
foreign policy of the slave state call- 
ing itself the Soviet Union! How 
deeply has the author gone to the 
roots of all totalitarian foreign pol- 
icy! Here is the real key to Stalin’s 
international aim and game. Slave 
societies, unlike free societies, can- 
not take root, grow and prosper in a 
limited territory. Their poisonous 
roots must always spread out in or- 
der to be strong—in order not to die. 

The inherent characteristics of 
Russia’s slave economy give rise to 
certain economic necessities and to 
specific habits of thought and moods, 
to habits and passions, which demand 
ever greater political domination— 
world conquest. Ruthless exploita- 
tion and an unbounded passion for 
total power within Russia (or any 
other country under a totalitarian 
yoke) cannot be restrained or barred 
by geographical lines of demarca- 


tion. Dictatorships always dream of 
expansion. Even the impoverished 
Franco entertains and raves about 
dreams of so-called Hispanic imperial 
glory. But in the case of Hitler yes- 
terday and Russia today—for certain 
material and other reasons—such 
dreams have become the nightmare 
of all mankind. 

And because of this urgency for 
constant expansion of its territory 
and unceasing extension of its politi- 
cal tyranny, a country like Russia, 
with its totalitarian slave structure, 
would find it very difficult—practi- 
cally impossible, even if its leader- 
ship would want to—to get together 
genuinely with other, with free socie- 
ties. Totalitarian dictatorships can- 
not mix with free societies, meet with 
them as an equal on common fields 
or attain their ends unless at the ex- 
pense of the democratic countries. 

Here are the roots of Russia’s fear 
of “encirclement”—to the extent that 
such fear is genuine. Here is the 
mainspring of Russian aggression- 
ism. Here is the psychology of Rus- 
sian aggression which is not necessi- 
tated by lack of material resources or 
inadequate physical space. It is the 


psychology of the slave state—Nazj 
or Communist—which cannot long 
tolerate the growth of ideals and 
ideas, aims and attainments \ hich 
are inherent in and characteristic 
only of free societies. 

We cannot avoid some terrifying 
conclusions. Slave labor has become 
an expanding organic feature of 
Soviet economy in Russia and its 
satellite countries. Slave labor, with 
its huge system of political police, 
has become the very foundation oj 
the political power of the Suealin 
regime, 

This accounts for the ever declin- 
ing possibilities for progressive social 
change inside the sprawling Russian 
empire. Here is the soil in which 
sprout Russian militarism and im. 
perialist Soviet aggressionism. Here 
is the Twentieth Century slave state 
—the new slavery. It is a barbarous 
and barbarizing power—a slave em- 
pire self-sustained and capable of 
limitless expansion—dedicated to the 
spiritual, physical and _ intellectual 
degradation and enslavement of other 
nations. 

Here are the roots of the present 
tragic world crisis. 


PARLEY AT MEW HAVEN 


By JOSEPH M. ROURKE 


Secretary-Treasurer, Connecticut Federation of Labor 


“JV ABOR and social agencies in 
Connecticut set a precedent 
for the entire country when 

the Connecticut Federation of Labor, 

management and representatives of 
public and private agencies gathered 
in New Haven for the first confer- 
ence to establish closer unity in future 

civic activities. Approximately 300 

were in attendance.” So started a 

front-page story on the first statewide 

Labor-Social Work Institute of the 

Connecticut Federation of Labor. 

Apparently there are two types 
of Community Chests and Councils 
in our state. Those that welcome 

A. F. of L. participation and are anx- 

ious to cooperate in all phases of their 

activity, and those that think that 

A. F. of L. participation should be 

limited to the contribution of funds. 

A good number of Chests in Con- 
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necticut seem to be in the class that 
is willing to extend full year-round 
participation to the A. F. of L. We 
took our fair share in the 1948 Chest 
campaigns and made a record that 
we are proud of. This was not 
enough. If we, as a State Federation 
of Labor, were going to encourage 
our affiliated locals and their mem- 
bership to take an active part in civic 
activities, we needed a concrete, prac- 
tical program that could be applied to 
every community in our state. 

It was for this reason that the Con- 
necticut Federation of Labor called 
its statewide labor-social work insti- 
tute. We not only invited delegates 
from our affiliated locals. We also 
extended an invitation to representa- 
tives from management and the social 
agencies. We wanted to hear the full 
story. 


The president of the Connecticut 
Federation of Labor, Timothy Collins, 
stated the keynote of the institute 
when, in his introductory remarks, 
he said: 

“The working people of the cour 
try have an important part to play in 
the development of American life. 

“Through taxes and _ voluntary 
gifts, more and more of the support 
of public and private services in the 
field cf health and welfare is provided 
by working people, and it is appro 
priate that increasingly they, and 
their representatives in the Americal 
Federation of Labor, should take 
their places, along with other cit: 
zens, in planning and operating, ® 
well as supporting, these services.” 

This started us off to one of th 
most «frank, honest and worthwhil 
discussions of health and _ welfare 
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agencies and voluntary giving that 
we have ever experienced. There was 
honest searching but no acrimony. 


the current situation. Multiplic- 
ity of campaigns, misunderstanding 
of services and agencies, overlapping 
and duplication, misapplication of 
money, time and energy. The prob- 
lems facing labor were similar to 
those facing management. We were 
all in this thing together. There was 
a big rock obstructing our way. Nei- 
ther organized labor, management, 
nor the social agencies could move it 
single-handed, but if we all pushed 


together, we would move it. 


7. present was satisfied with 


In that spirit we went on through 
four panel and discussion sessions 
and the luncheon meeting. Some had 
come to stay only for an hour or only 
to hear Ralph Wright, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor. But the meeting was 
too good. Everyone stayed to the end. 

Ralph Wright’s analysis of the gen- 
eral problem is worth study. His 
views are not based upon any theo- 
retical knowledge of either .the labor 
movement or voluntary agencies. He 
is an active member of the National 
Budget Committee, a group of laymen 
who review the budgets of national 
voluntary agencies. As a member of 
the Apprenticeship Council of the 
New York State Department of Labor 
he had acquired first-hand knowledge 
of the operations of public agencies. 
lt was from this background that 
Ralph Wright drew his analysis. 

“Frankly,” he said, “organized la- 
bor in the past distrusted the term 
‘social work.’ But when we study the 
broad meaning of the term we dis- 
cover that organized labor, on the 
basis of its record, is perhaps among 
the original social work groups in 
the United States. Organized labor 
helped initiate the free public school 
system, free public playgrounds, un- 
employment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation and security insurance, 
and it is now engaged in sponsoring 
stich things as public housing and 
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health insurance. In addition, many 
unions established long ago homes 
for the aged, sanitoria for those suf- 
fering from various diseases. This is 
social work. It is your field and it is 
their field.” 

Mr. Wright well expressed a central 
point that came out in every discus- 
sion when he said: 

“T believe that one very important 
contribution that has been made is 
the very significant development of 
a growing cooperation between all 
elements of our citizenship that is 
being made possible by the agencies 
in health and welfare. People from 
all groups are working together, not 
for their own selfish advancement but 
for the good of all.” 

Herman W. Steinkraus, president 
of the Bridgeport Brass Company, 
speaking for management, expressed 
the same thought when he said: 

“The ultimate goals of labor and 
management in this field are identi- 
cal—a better nation and a fair chance 
for all people in the nation. Here 
labor and management agree.” 

“The multiplicity of campaigns for 
support of voluntary agencies is a 
problem to all of us,” said Joseph P. 
Cleary, president of the Bridgeport 


Central Labor Union. “At the pres- 
ent time, as all of us know, a strong 
stand has been taken by some na- 
tional agencies against their local 
units joining in federated giving. 
Although we are aware of the fine 
services rendered by these national 
agencies, nevertheless we dislike this 
stand, as it simply means one appeal 
after another. For the time being, 
until the situation is straightened out, 
we feel that the least we and our fel- 
low citizens are entitled to is ‘Fed- 
eration in Service.’ This would pre- 
vent overlapping of services that are 
rendered by voluntary public agen- 
cies and would provide more exten- 
sive coverage.” 

Speaking of some of the opponents 
of federation, Ralph Blanchard, ex- 
ecutive director of Community Chests 
and Councils of America, said: 

“These are the people who have 
been saying for a long time that fed- 
eration will spell the doom of private 
health and welfare only to see the 
groundswell of federation continue 
its relentless progress toward the very 
organizations whose leaders vainly 
command the progress to cease.” 


ATHAN SHERMAN of the New 
Haven Central Labor Union 
brought out the need for A. F. of L. 
representation on agencies and boards 
of both public and private agencies. 
“I feel that there is opportunity 
for representation by labor opened in 
all of the major social service agen- 
cies in all cities throughout the state,” 
he said. “Now we in labor must take 
the places open to us on boards. We 
must participate fully and take ad- 
vantage of the openings that exist.” 
It was no easy task to hold such a 
labor-social work institute. But it 
was well worth the effort. We liked it. 
So did others. A Community Chest 
director, in reporting on the institute 
to his board members, said: 

“I feel that it was a privilege to 
attend this conference because, while 
the history books may never record 
it, history in the field of social work 
was made.” 
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pLocal 42, Restaurant Employes, 
New York City, and Riker’s restau- 
rants have agreed on a new contract 
calling for wage increases averaging 
7 per cent, together with insurance 


and health benefits. 


PLocal 922, A. F. of L. Auto Work- 
ers, and the Ornamental Metal Works 
Company, Decatur, Ill., have signed a 
new contract providing a 12-cent hour- 
ly wage increase. 


>The Atlanta local of the American 
Federation of Radio Artists has nego- 
tiated a contract with Station WERD 
which calls for weekly wage boosts 
for announcers and disc jockeys. 


>A 14-cent hourly increase has been 
secured by Local 149, Chemical Work- 
ers, at the An.erican Refining and 
Smelting Company, Corpus Christi, 
Tex. 


bLocal 713, Teamsters, has made gains 
in new contracts with the Dealers 
Transport Company and the Arco 
Auto Carriers Transport Company, 
Chicago. 


bA 9-cent hourly wage boost has 
been set in a new contract between 
Local 728, Teamsters, and freight 
carrier firms in Atlanta. 


bLocal 235, Bakery Workers, has ne- 
gotiated an agreement with the 
Springfield Pie Company, Springfield, 


Mo., raising wages $2.50 to $5 a week. 


bA citywide campaign to promote the 
sale of cigars bearing the label of the 
Cigarmakers International Union has 


been set by Local 25, Milwaukee. 


>A wage boost has been obtained by 
Local 131, Firemen and Oilers, at the 
Indianapolis Water Company. 


>Higher hourly rates have been won 
by the Bookbinders at Phoenix, Ariz., 
in contracts with eight firms. 


bLocal 143, Meat Cutters, Portland, 
Oreg., has won a $5 weekly increase. 
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bLocal 4, Masters, Mates and Pilots, 
Tugboat Division, has gained an in- 
crease of $21.50 monthly at the Gulf 
Shipbuilding Corporation and the 
Mobile Towing and Wrecking Com- 
pany, Mobile, Ala. 


bLocal 29, Office Employes, has won 
wage increases of 10 cents an hour 
for office workers employed by laun- 


dry and dry cleaning firms at Oak- 
land, Calif. 


>The A. F. of L. building trades have 
won hourly wage hikes of 14 to 18 
cents at the Carbide and Carbon 


Chemical Corporation, Texas City, 
Tex. 


PLocal 907, Electrical Workers, was 
the victor in an election at the Caro- 
lina Power and Light Company, 
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cents in pacts signed with San Fran. 
cisco contractors. 


>bLocal 188, Teamsters, has won wage 
boosts in contracts with the Fred 
Beck Liquor Company and the Capi. 
tol Hill Wine and Spirits Company, 
Indianapolis. 


>Window Washers at Flint, Mich. 
affiliated with the Building Service 
Employes, have won raises ranging 
from 20 to 25 cents an hour. 


bA wage increase, pension plan and 
vacation benefits have been won by 
3,500 A. F. of L. Yellow Cab drivers 
in Philadelphia. 


bLocal 153, Chemical Workers, Jer. 
sey City, Lyndhurst and Montville 
N. J., has gained a 5-cent hourly pay 
boost at S. B. Penick and Company. 


Western Division, at 


Asheville, N. C. 


>Local 3131. Lumber 
and Sawmill Work- 
ers, Liberty, N. C., 
has become afili- 
ated with the United 
Brotherhood of Car- 


penters and Joiners. 


>bLocal 260. Chemi- 
cal Workers, has 
won an increase of 
18 cents an hour at 
the North American 
Chemical Company, 


Newark, N. J. 


PLocal 56, Meat, 
Cannery and Farm 
Workers, has won a 
10-cent hourly pay 
boost and health 
and welfare benefits 
at the Anna Meyers 
Pure Food Com- 
pany, Garfield, N. J. 


bLocal 18, Building 
Service Employes, 
has won hourly 





Charles Sinnigen Dies 


HE American Federa- 
tion of Labor move- 
ment in Greater New York 
lost one of its veteran lead- 


ers last month when 
Charles E. Sinnigen, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the 
Greater New York Cen- 
tral Union Label Council 
for three decades, died at 
the age of 63. 

Brother Sinnigen passed 
away at Miami, Florida, 
where he had been conva- 
lescing after a heart attack. 

An electrotyper 


the Empire State. He was 
secretary for many years 
of the New York State Un- 
ion Label Trades Council. 

During World War Il 
he rendered service as an 
A. F. of L. representative 
on the Regional War La- 
bor Board and with the 
Selective Service organiza- 
tion. He also played an 
outstanding part in the 
various war bond drives in 
New York. He was liked 
by everyone who knew him. 





and stereotyper by 
trade, he joined Lo- 
cal 100 of the Elec- 
trotypers Union in 
1908. He  subse- 
quently was elected 
vice-president of the 
union and _ served 
for six years. 
Brother Sinnigen 
was a member of the 
Executive Board of 
the Central Trades 
and Labor Council 
of Greater New York 
and was the spark- 
plug of the union 
label movement not 
only in New York 
City but throughout 











boosts of 10 to 12% 





CHARLES SINNIGEN 
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This baby contest, held at Salem, Oregon, was sponsored by Local 160, Building Service Employes 


The A. F. of L. Building Trades 
Council at Harrisburg, Pa., will donate 
$20,000 in labor and contributions 
to the Harrisburg Boys’ Club Build- 
ing. Union contractors will cooperate. 
The $65,000 project will be a 100 per 


cent union building. 


»A. F. of L. packing house employes 
in Los Angeles have won a wage boost 


B at independent packing houses. Un- 


ions concerned include the Butcher 
Workmen, Operating Engineers and 
Teamsters. 


Local 195, Meat Cutters, Philadel- 
phia, has won a 9-cent across-the- 
board wage boost at Cross Brothers, 
South Philadelphia Dressed Beef 
Company and the Consolidated 
Dressed Beef Company. 


>A 10-cent hourly increase has been 
won by Local 631, Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employes and Bartenders Un- 
ion, in an agreement with the Arizona 
Restaurant Association, Phoenix. 


Pittsburgh employes of the Brass 
Rail restaurant chain have chosen 
Local 237, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes, as their bargaining agent. 


bLocal 20037, Sugar Refinery Em- 
ployes, Crockett, Calif., have won an 
hourly increase of 10 cents. 


bHughes Aircraft workers in Los An- 
geles voted in favor of representation 
by A. F. of L. unions. 


Whe Blacksmiths have affiliated with 
the Union Label Trades Department. 
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>A weekly wage increase of $4.50 has 
been won by the International Al- 
liance of Theatrical Stage Employes 
at Paramount, Loew’s, RKO-Radio, 
Twentieth Century-Fox, Universal-In- 
ternational, Columbia and Republic. 


bLocal 115, Auto Workers, A. F. of L., 
and Firestone Textiles, Ltd., Wood- 
stock, Ontario, have negotiated an 
agreement calling for a 9-cent hourly 
wage boost. 


>Local 184, Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
Seattle, Wash., has won a new mini- 
mum wage schedule and a health and 
vacation fund. 


>Wage boosts have been won by Local 
22480, Canister Workers, at the Con- 


LLPLE. Today 


tainer Division of Canister Company, 


Phillipsburg, N. J. 


PbLocal 128, Taxicab Drivers, a unit 
of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, has 
won a weekly wage increase of $5 at 
Airlines Trans p ortation Company, 
Pittsburgh. 


bLocal 672, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
Spring Lake, Mich., has won wage 
increases ranging from 124% to 30 
cents an hour at the Burnside Manu- 
facturing Company. 


>Pay increases of 6 per cent for do- 
mestic runs and 13.6 per cent for 
overseas flights have been won by the 
Airline Stewards and Stewardesses 
on the Chicago and Southern. 


and Tomorrow 


(Continued from Page 5) 


seeing to it that everyone not regis- 
tered does so immediately. One in- 
ternational union recently made qual- 
ification to vote a requirement for 
membership in the union. 

During elections we need flesh- 
and-blood organization under our 
precinct stewards to visit personally 
every family in the precinct, to get 
every qualified voter registered, to 
boost labor’s chosen candidates, to 
man car pools to get voters to the 
polls on Election Day and to serve 
as baby sitters if necessary. National 
publicity is fine, but no reactionary 
politician is really worried until he 
sees our members systematically 


ringing doorbells in his precinct. 
None of this is easy, but nothing 
that labor has ever gained has been 
won the easy way. 

The jackals on the left and on the 
right are ever waiting to tear down 
our democratic institutions. It is 
not only the right of working people 
but our duty to put out the necessary 
effort and time to protect our herit- 
age of freedom. 

The hardest job and the most im- 
portant job in our whole political 
program is that of our rank-and-file 
trade unionists, working with little 
glory—but with great results—in the 
wards and precincts everywhere. 
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WHAT THEY § 


Winston Churchill, former Prime 
Minister of Great Britain—The states- 
men at Versailles, 
largely at the 
inspiration of 
President Wilson, 
created the 
League of Na- 
tions. This is 
their defense be- 
fore history, and 
had the League 
been resolutely sustained and used, 
it would have saved us all. This was 
not to be. Another ordeal, even more 
appalling than the first, lay before us. 
Even when so much else had failed, 
we could have obtained a prolonged 
peace, lasting all our lives at least, 
simply by keeping Germany dis- 
armed, in accordance with the 
Treaty, and by treating her with 
justice and magnanimity. This latter 
condition was very nearly achieved 
at Locarno in 1926, but the failure 
to enforce the disarmament clauses 
and, above all, to sustain the League 
of Nations, both of which purposes 
could easily have been accomplished, 
brought upon us the Second World 
War. 


Daniel J. Tobin, president, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters— 
Ail my life I have 
fought against 
the establishment 
of a third party 
in this country, 
but if we are 
again betrayed by 
reactionary Sena- 
tors and Con- 
gressmen, labor 
will find a way, as labor has done 
in England. The 1944 Democratic 
platform guaranteed the organized 
workers of the nation that no law 
would be enacted which would be 
detrimental, unfair or injurious to 
the labor movement of the country. 
That pledge was totally forgotten by 
more than half of the Democratic 
Senators when they put through the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the Hobbs Law. 
In 1948, at Philadelphia, the Demo- 
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cratic Party pledged that it would 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Law. But we 
also want other laws repealed that are 
seriously dangerous to the liberties 
of the organized men and women of 
the nation. If the men who were 
elected last November under the ban- 
ner of the Democratic Party forget 
their pledges again, as they did when 
they put through the Taft-Hartley 
Law, that will be’the end of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 


William L. Hutcheson, president, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners — While 
the number of 
Communists in 
American labor 
is very small, the 
amount of dis- 
ruption they can 
breed is out of 
all proportion to 
their number. 
This is so only because the rank and 
file in many unions is too lackadaisi- 
cal to do anything about the situa- 
tion when it arises. However, the 
labor movement is not unaware of 
the Communist threat. Right now the 
government is gravely concerned with 
the problem of checking communism, 
but unions such as the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers recognized the threat of sovietism 
twenty-five years ago. We took steps 
to keep it from disrupting our move- 
ment. But it takes eternal vigilance 
to keep communism from infiltrating 
into unions. The rank and file as well 
as the officers must be alert, for Com- 
munists never stop trying to work 
their way into places where they can 
do the most damage. To the extent 
that either the officers or the rank and 
file members of a union adopt a ‘com- 
placent attitude toward communism, 
to that extent they jeopardize the dem- 
ocratic cause. The bulwark against 
totalitarianism all over the world is 
free and independent trade unions. 
Whatever weakens or undermines free 
organized labor anywhere deals a 
blow to the democratic cause all over 
the world. 





William C. Doherty, president, Ng. 
tional Association of Letter Carrier; 
—I am convinced 
that an emer. 
gency situation 
has developed 
with respect to 
federal salaries, 
It is a predica. 
ment that affects 
the very founda. 
tion of our gov. 
ernment. The archaic wage structure 
within -government is definitely detri- 
mental to the welfare of our nation. 
When is something going to be done 
about the passage of legislation that 
will provide a decent and livable in. 
come for government workers? Why 
is it invariably necessary that federal 
employes be perilously close to the 
very brink of economic disaster be- 
fore consideration is given their 
needs? Letter carriers and their co- 
workers in government are entitled to 
freedom from fear and freedom from 
want. They have a right to these basic 
securities in their lives in order to 
give expression to-all the other things 
that are inherent in the American way 
of life. Postal employes are con- 
tributing their share to the progress 
of the nation, and there should be no 
resistance to their demand for a 
proportionate share in the fruits of 
that progress. 


Hugo Ernst, president, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes and Bartend- 
ers International 
Union — The 
United Nations 
have proclaimed 
the Universal 
Declaration of 
Human Rights. 
The Declaration 
is a statement of 
goals. It binds no 
nation with legal rules, but it e 
presses high human purpose in such 
terms that the denial of any basic 
right stands openly revealed in the 
court of world opinion. We have the 
goal. But how do we translate it into 
action? We profess the principle. 
But how are we to serve it to make 
it real? Test your own conscience. 
Do you, as an individual, abominate 
every form of discrimination against 
your fellow worker? Can you re 
serve rights for yourself but disregard 
other rights for other people? 
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By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Kaster Parade 


HAVE to go right now,” said 

Paul Miller. “I can’t wait, Mom. 

Honest, I must be there when 
the thing starts.” 

“A little patience,” Mrs. Miller an- 
swered. “You have plenty of time. 
Remember, I must be there, too.” 

She turned from him to answer a 
call from Joyce which resounded 
through the house. 

“Just a minute,” said Mrs. Miller. 
“I'm talking to Paul right now.” 

“But, Mother, I can’t wait,” Joyce 
shouted down the stairs. “You have 
to help me with my dress.” 

“In a moment,” her mother said, 
and turned again to Paul. “Now, 
where were we? Oh, yes. I want you 
to stop on your way down to the audi- 
torium and give this box to Mrs. 
Boyer. It’s the hat she’s to wear.” 

“All right, all right,” answered 
Paul. “Give it to me quick. I’ll just 
make it if I run all the way.” 

“Well, don’t fall and mash it.” 

She gave him the box and then 
hastened up the steps to assist her 
daughter. 

“Finally!” Joyce gasped. “You 
know I have to be there early. Does 
my hair look all right? Do you think 
this slip fits right? Oh. Mother, I'll 
never get there on time.” 

“Honey, everything is fine.” said 
Mrs. Miller. “Here, let me help you.” 

With the calm efficiency learned 
through years of caring for her chil- 
dren, she was able to steady Joyce 
and send her on her way confidently. 
As the front door slammed shut. Mrs. 
Miller heaved a sigh of relief. Then 
she hurried away to get herself ready 
for the afternoon. 

The Junior Unionists had spent the 
weeks since they had had a tour 
through the garment center of their 
city p'anning and carrying out their 
plans for a fashion show for spring. 
The girls had been enthusiastic over 
it fron the very beginning, but it was 
necess ry to persuade the boys to 


take part. However, as the plans pro- 
gressed and the fashion show took on 
the characteristics of a union fair and 
exposition, the boys had gone along 
willingly. And today was the day. 
The auditorium was a beehive of 
activity. There were booths displaying 
union-made articles, from cosmetics 
to shoes. There were also booths rep- 
resenting the union services. The divi- 
sion of home repairs and decoration 
was especially interesting. The latest 
union-made home equipment was also 
shown. The bakery and confectionery 
workers had a delightful array of 
their products. Besides these things, 
there were the lovely displays of all 
the garment trades. booths for pocket- 
books and bags. booths with hats for 
children, men and women. displays of 
hose and lingerie, yards of beautiful 
textiles. In fact, the show had grown 
from the merest suggestion of a spring 
fashion parade to a real exposition. 
However, the main interest for the 
women and girls was the “Easter Pa- 
rade,” as the fashion show had been 
named. The models were profession- 
als, assisted by some of the Junior 
Unionists, who modeled the children’s 
clothes. The boys were busy with the 


* staging of the parade. They also had 


worked out a little skit in which they 
wore union-made overalls, raincoats 
and other distinctive types of regular 
boys’ wear. To Mr. Rothstein, who 
had given the talk on the history of 
the garment trades at the Junior 
Union meeting, went the credit for 
getting the boys in the show. 

The final act of the Easter Parade 
was the spring wedding party. June 
and Eric, the Junior Union couple, 
were the bride and groom. There were 
flower girls, a ring bearer, brides- 
maids and ushers. The show ended as 
all the participants took part in the 
wedding reception scene. The union 
orchestra played throughout. filling 
the hall with beautiful music. 

Mrs. Boyer wore the hat, which for- 


tunately had arrived unhurt through 
the unwilling courtesy of Paul. Mrs. 
Miller was glad to see her wearing it. 

Joyce, who had been one of the 
bridesmaids, came over to her mother. 

“Mother,” she said, “wasn’t every- 
thing simply wonderful?” 

“The whole show has been a much 
bigger success than I dreamed,” re- 
plied Mrs. Miller. 

“Oh, June, you are simply gor- 
geous,” Louise told her. “If you look 
this pretty on that very important day 
in the month of roses, you'll be the 
prettiest bride in town.” 

“Oh, I wish I could have this dress 
for my own,” June said, caressing the 
folds of the lovely gown. “I never saw 
one so utterly lovely.” 

“But that would be bad luck,” ex- 
claimed Kitty, who had come up to 
them. “Eric has already seen you in 
it, and the saying is that the bride 
must not let the groom see her in her 
wedding dress before the ceremony.” 

“Well, then, I’d like one just like 
it,” said June. 

Her mother, hearing this last re- 
mark, said: 

“Never fear, June. 
dress as sweet.” 


You'll have a 


Miss Evans, who had been in charge 
of the models and clothes, asked all to 
change immediately so that the things 
could be packed away and returned 
to the shops. 

In the dressing rooms there was 
much excitement. Comments on the 
different garments and the accessories 
left no doubt as to their beauty and 
serviceability. The girls received con- 
gratulations on the wonderful manner 
in which they had gone forward with 
the show. Deserved praise was given 
to the boys of the Junior Union, too. 

Miss Evans thanked Mr. Rothstein 
for all the help and inspiration he had 
given them and concluded by saying: 

“We have been so happy to show 
the people of-our city that the loveliest 
clothes in the world are union-made.” 
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They Still Need 


THIS month the American Federation 
of Labor—through itserelief arm, the 
Labor League for Human Rights—is 
conducting a nationwide campaign to 
bring a flood of CARE food and 
clothing packages to needy democratic 
workers and their families overseas. 


CARE is a non-profit agency. It is 
officially endorsed and supported by 
the A. F. of L. 


CARE packages have helped the 
men and women who are striving to 
keep their unions and their countries 
free and democratic. The job is not 
finished. More CARE shipments are 
needed—needed today—as weapons in 


fy 


CARE! 


the continuing struggle against hunger 
and despair. 

A. F. of L. Presi@ént William Green 
calls upon all affiliated unions to give 
generous support to the April cam- 


paign. Please respond to this appeal. 
All orders should be sent to: 
A. F. of L. Representative 
CARE 
50 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 


By marking your orders as noted 
above, you insure that they will receive 
proper and quick attention. If you 
want further information, our repre- 
sentative will gladly furnish it. 





